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Burma Fighter: Chinese Share the White Man’s Burden 





> To send a thousand bombers over 
Germany for just one raid takessome- 
where in the neighborhood of a mil- 
lion and a half gallons of high-octane 
gasoline. 


That’s one reason why we’re short 
of gasoline on the home-front. The 
“cream’’ of US. gasoline, the high- 
octane components, as well as the 
lion’s share of our supply of anti- 
knock fluid, is going into fighting 
gasoline. 


Remember, practically every gal- 
lon of America’s aviation gasoline 
contains Ethyl antiknock fluid. 


Four engines . . . twelve hundred horsepower each . . . that’s forty-eight hundred horse power 
total, and every one of them will eat high-octane gasoline all the way to Berlin or Tokyo. 


When 4800 horses put on the feed-bag 


More and more Ethyl is going over- 
seas today, but after the war much of 
the high-octane gasoline now needed 
for fighting will be available for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, buses and farm trac- 
tors. Ultimately, automotive engines 
will be designed to take a. vantage of 
this better gasoline and you'll get 
more work, more power and more 


* 


* 


economy out of every gallon. 

We look forward to the time when 
our research facilities, now engaged 
in war work, will be free once more 
to work hand-in-hand with engineers 
of the automotive, aviation and pe- 
troleum industries in developing the 
better, more economical transporta- 
tion of the post-war world. 


* 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
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How to cook an airplane in 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber — 


pesereee airplanes (the famed 
Mosquito is one) are made by 
cooking. 


Alternate layers of thin plywood 
and resin are bent over the form of 
a wing or fuselage or any part to be 
made. The whole thing is then put in 
a rubber bag, air exhausted to press 
the rubber evenly over the wood sur- 
face, and bag and all put into a cham- 
ber where heat flows the resin into the 
wood and pressure shapes wood and 


resin permanently. 


But the heat destroyed the rubber 
bags. 

Years before the war B. F. Good- 
rich had developed a synthetic rubber 
that withstands heat far better than 
natural rubber. They believed bags 
made of it would resist even the in- 
tense heat of the plywood cooking 
chambers. 

A special compound was developed, 
with even greater heat resistance. 
Bags were made of it, and tested in 
actual use. They lasted for twice as 
many “‘cookings’” as the natural rub- 




















a rubber bag 


ber bags previously used. Airplane 
production was speeded because a bag 
failure often spoiled the part being 
made; and cost was reduced, too. 
After the war these synthetic rub- 
ber bags will help make better, less 
expensive plywood boats, truck bodies 
and many other things—a_ typical 
postwar adaptation of many B. F. 
Goodrich developments for war. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial Prod-° 
ucts Div., Akron, O. Fos 


B.F. Goodrich 
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The DEARBORN 


Our single responsibility, under rationing, is to 
build shoes that will outlast any you’ve ever 
worn before. Every inch of Florsheim leather is 
judged on one score alone—its ability to wear. 
So, if you must buy shoes, buy better ones; 
buy Florsheims and give your next shoe ration 
stamp to your family, for you won’t need it. 


Horshenr 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Most Styles 
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The Cover—This Chinese soldier 
is a member of a pack artillery 
unit fighting in the jumbled moun- 
tains of Burma where one horse is 
worth ten times his weight in mo- 
tor vehicles. In the Tweedledum 
vs. Tweedledee battle to cut com- 
munications Chinese troops under 
General Stilwell make up one of 
the three Allied forces operating 
in the rear of the attacking Japa- 
nese troops. For a detailed account 
of the topsy-turvy fighting see 
General Fuller’s analysis on page 
26 and the story on page 24. 
(Acme photo by Frank Cancel- 
lare, War Pool Correspondent. ) 


Published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 
Dennison Ave., Dayton, Ohio. Entered as second class matter 
at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


LETTERS 


Moses vs. Robey 


In Newsweek of Feb. 14, Ralph Robey, 
under the head of Business Tides, ran a 
piece entitled “Moses on Postwar Public 
Works” to prove that a substantial public 
works program will not be needed immedi- 
ately after the war, that I am “a badly ir 
formed gentleman,” and that everyone wil 
have a job “within a reasonable time, or be 
fore his unemployment begins to subject him 
and his family to distress.” 

Let me analyze the seven arguments 
which are supposed to support Robey’s cor 
clusions: 

Robey’s first argument is that accumulated 
savings of the American public, in Wa 
Bonds, bank deposits, and actual cash, wil 
tide over the average family even if the wat 
ends this year. Robey says that these savings 
will amount to at least $50,000,000,000. | 
find no expert who estimates this total a 
more than $40,000,000,000. This, however, 
is a trivial detail in an age of astronomical 
computations. If the owners of War Bond 
in large numbers, many of them of the cv 
mulative savings type, cashed them in before 
they were due and drew out their bank de 
posits and spent their cash, we would have 
a fine financial mess and would be well 0 
our way to inflation. No responsible perso 
would give such desperate counsel. 

Robey’s second argument is that at ti 
end of this year we will have accumulate 
such enormous state unemployment res¢ 
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‘As an instrument in God’s hands, 
Lister has wrought more for the re- 
lief of suffering, for the security of 
life, for the prevention of anxiety, 
and the promotion of happiness, 
than any one man who has ever 
trod this earth.” So spoke one of 
Lister’s associates, himself a doctor 
of international fame. 


* coe alone and single-handed 
this great, good man, the ‘‘father 
of antiseptic surgery,’” brought health 


and life out of a morass of suffering 
and death. 


But for his unshakeable faith in a 
““fantastic’”’ theory, initiated by the 
immortal Pasteur, and his tireless 
efforts to prove its truth in the face 
of derision and mockery, the fatalities 
of today, both civilian and military, 
might reach appalling proportions. 

For it was Lister’s fierce conviction 
that fatal infections were caused, not 
by atmospheric changes or mysteri- 


FOR COUNTLESS 
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JOSEPH LORD LISTER 
1827-1912 


Father of Antiseptic Surgery 


O 


AN INSTRUMENT 
IN THE HANDS OF GOD... 


ous conditions set up by the wound 
itself, but by the definite tiny germs 
carried by the air into the wound. The 
world laughed at him. 


And it was Lister, using the crudest 
kind of carbolic acid as an antiseptic, 
who proved that by killing or con- 
trolling these germs in sufficient num- 
bers at every stage—before, during and 
after an operation—Death could often 
be averted. , 

Though all England rang with his 
fame as a surgeon, it was years before 
he forced hostile critics to accept his 
practical life-giving methods, the sim- 
ple essence of which was absolute 
cleanliness. 


It was. for this benefactor of man- 
kind that Listerine Antiseptic was 
named. Today, as in its early years, it 
is recognized as a dependable and de- 
lightful first aid, providing rapid germ- 
killing action with complete safety. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EMERGENCIES 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
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that all those out of work need not fear an 
extended-unemployment period. This calcu- 
lation doesn’t put much faith in business 
recovery. Also it involves some very dubious 
arithmetic. Theoretically the unemployment 
reserves in this country are adequate to pay 
$20 a week to 5,000,000 persons for more 
than one year. Practically, - however, the 
statement is false, because under existing 
laws it is impossible to pay $20 a week for 
a year to any person. The average maximum 
weeks for which unemployment insurance 
may be drawn is 17.5. The average maxi- 
mum payment is $17.50 and the average 
minimum $5.80 a week. The average maxi- 
mum benefit in any one year is $294.18, 
If, therefore, several million veterans and 
workers rely on Robey, they will be badly 
stung. 


Robert Moses . 


Robey’s third argument is that only a small 
part of American industry will require re- 
conversion and that this will not cause 
wholesale turnover. The facts are that enor- 
mously important industries will have to 
reconvert, curtail, or go out of business, 
and that a tremendous proportion of the 
present war-plant capacity of the county 
is owned by the Defense Plant Corp. More- 
over, reconversion problems will be concen: 
trated in overburdened and _ war-swollen 
communities where the cumulative effects of 
unemployment will be particularly threaten- 
ing, such as Detroit, Buffalo, Portland, Ore., 
and dozens of other places. 

Robey’s fourth argument is that it wil 
take two years to demobilize 10,000,000 


‘ people. How does this constitute an argu- 


ment in his favor? Demobilization of 10, 
000,000 members of the armed forces it 
two years will place an enormous strain 00 
our domestic economy and one which pri- 
vate business, savings, insurance, and other 
devices mentioned by Robey can't meet 
without public help. 

Robey’s fifth argument is that the cor 
struction industry will provide employment 
for 6,500,000 people. The War Manpower 
Commission and the Federal Departments 
of Labor and Commerce state that before 
the war this industry employed 2,600,000, 
and that present employment is 1,500,000 
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How long 


m™ for a wartime 


Long Distance 
call? 


A Long Distance call may be 
long in miles, but we hope you 
will try to keep it short in min- 
utes. War needs the wires. 


When you are calling on 
circuits, the Long Dis- 
rator may say —‘“Please 
limit your call to 5 minutes.” 

That’s a good suggestion. It 
helps more calls get through dur- 
ing rush periods. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















POST-WAR MAP 
lsainehevies Southeast 


TENNESSEE “WORTH CAROLIR 


"Tnnovanour the entire Southeast 


our services will be offered to com- 
mercial and private. flyers after the 
war. The backlog of war-time ex- 
perience we are accumulating in fly- 
ing instruction and aircraft mainte- 
nance is invaluable and should be 
available to all flyers. Map lines are 
no barriers to air lines, The precious 
technical skills of our flying instruc- 
tors and mechanics will benefit avi- 
ation broadly “all over Dixie”. 


Today we are serving the Armed 
Forces. Tomorrow we will serve our 
country in peace. We are preparing 
now for the transition from war to 
peace ... to maintain our complete 
organization of skilled technicians 
for its important part in the na- 
tion’s continued development and 
progress} 


(> 


SOUTHE A TERN 
| LL IR SERVICE Inc. 


GEORGIA AIR SERVI 


Flight Contractors to 
U.S. Army Air Forces 


Bennettsville. S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 
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and that after the war it will reach 2,500,- 
000. Where does Robey get his padded fig- 
ure? There are, of course, believers in whole- 
sale prefabrication, plastics, electronics and 
a new civilization, who make claims of this 
sort. Suppose their prophecies don’t pan out 
and hundreds of thousands of servicemen and 
discharged workers begin clamoring for jobs. 

Robey’s sixth argument is that service in- 
dustries will absorb an even greater number 
than the construction industry. The com- 
parison is silly, since Robey has multiplied 
the number likely to be employed in the 
construction industry. The real point is that 
service industries will not expand appreci- 
ably after the war. 

Robey’s seventh and final argument is 
that businessmen faced with reconversion 
problems will not be out of the labor mar- 
ket for more than a few months. This argu- 
ment has no support because no government 
policies have as yet been settled, because 
of inevitable delays in cancelation of war 
contracts, because the Army and Navy will 
hold certain plants in reserve, because nu- 
merous small plants which have gone out of 
business will have to be reestablished, be- 
cause a large proportion of business funds 
are in government bonds which can’t be 
dumped on the market, because sales organ- 
izations were disbanded and production will 
not start without orders, because there are 
plenty of marginal plants which will dis- 
appear, and for many other reasons touched 
upon in the Baruch and other investigations. 
Automobiles, Robey says, will come off the 
assembly lines within 90 days “after the 
companies get clearance.” I have some pret- 
ty good contact with automobile manufactur- 
ers. I know of no large automobile concern 


which can turn out cars from assembly lines - 


in large numbers within 90 days after war 
production ceases. Is Robey quoting Sloan, 
Wilson,- Ford, Keller, Hoffman? Let’s have 
the authority. 

All of which leads me to the conclusion 
that if there “clearly is a badly informed 
gentleman” rattling around in the field of 
postwar discussion, it is Mr. Robey. 


RosBert Moses 
New York City 


After receiving the foregoing letter from 
Robert Moses, New York City park ‘com- 
missioner and a nationally recognized au- 
thority on public works, NEwswEex offered 
Ralph Robey the opportunity of commenting 
on it, He replied as follows: 


Moses’s arguments are so half-baked as 
hardly to require comment. However, since 
he dissected my column point by point, I feel 
entitled to puncture his arguments in the 
same fashion. 

1—Among those who are accustomed to 
handling financial statistics $50,000,000,000 
is regarded as a conservative, estimate as to 
the savings the public will have at the end of 
the war in the form of War Bonds, actual 
cash, and bank deposits. The holding of War 
Bonds is already well in excess of $25,000,- 
000,000; money in circulation already has 
gone up some $12,000,000,000, and bank 
deposits have increased by some $35,000,- 
000,000. 

2—Moses admits the figure on unemploy- 


ment reserves that I gave is correct, and there 
was no possible implication in what I said 
that each of the 5,000,000 would receive $29 
a week more or less indefinitely. Only a mind 


‘trained in bureaucracy could draw such a 


conclusion. 

8—My estimate as to the proportion of in. 
dustry faced with a serious reconversion 
problem is in line with the opinion of the 
recognized authorities studying this problem, 
Of course some industries and some localities 
will be hard hit, but that does not affect the 
accuracy of what I said. 

4—My statement as to the period necessary 
to demobilize 10,000,000 persons is based 
upon an official Army estimate. Moses ques. 
tions that this fact supports my argument. In 
other words, he apparently contends that it 
will be no easier to handle the employment 
problem if demobilization extends over two 











Ralph Robey 


years than it would be if, for instance, the 
demobilization was completed in six months 
or less. 

5—The basis of my estimate of postwar 
employment in the construction industry was 
an elaborate special study made by a com 
mittee of the National Association of Manv- 
facturers. One would think that Moses might 
at least have been familiar with that—and i 
he disagrees show wherein it is wrong, be 
cause that report gives details that lend 
themselves to analysis. 

6—The contention that the service induy 
tries “will not expand appreciably after the 
war” is too silly to warrant an answer. 
of service stations, hotdog stands, waiters, 
domestic help, and so forth and so on? Isnt 
anyone going back to work in these lines? 

7—Has Moses ever heard of the Baruch 
Hancock repost on reconversion? Apparently 
not, or he would have left out his seventh 
point. As to the time it will take automobiles 
to start coming off the assembly line, my 
statement came from a source which I thi 
might impress even Mr. Moses—granting he 
can be impressed by anyone’s opinion othe 
than his own—but I am not in the habit a 
recognizing “commands” that I reveal m 
authority. 


Rate RoseEY 
New York City | 
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Most likely you are not accustomed to think of the small parts in your automobile 
as important. But like so many things in life, it is the little, unpretentious part 
that makes the bigger part work so effectively for the component whole. 


Few automobile owners think of Mallory as a supplier of precision parts for’ the 
automotive industry. But a surprising number of Mallory parts function in your 
automobile today, and when post-war automobiles hit the road you will be apt 
to find many more Mallory parts improving car performance as a result of lessons 









learned in war production. | 


Take contacts, for example. A contact is a tiny 
thing but all-important in improving performance 
and lengthening the life of the part in which it is 
installed. Mallory contacts will be functioning to 


makes possible the small compact automotive radio 
set with its long life and trouble-free performance. 


Maallory special metallurgical products well may 


yom improve ignition systems, voltage regulators, genera- be responsible for trouble-free spark plug electrodes 
tors, starting motor switches, gasoline and tempera- that can withstand the higher operating tempera- 

postwar ture gauges and light switches. tures demanded by higher octane gasolines. 

stry wat 

a Col Or condensers. Mallory condensers and noise filters Again, Mallory resistance welding electrodes will be 

f Manw- will play a big role in automotive radio performance. no small factor in fabricating the all-steel bodies, 

es might They will suppress ignition noises as well as func- doors, frames, fenders and other parts of your car. 

ag tion within the radio itself. What is more, Mallory Resistance welding speeds production, keeps costs 

_ condensers will operate in the ignition system to down—and Mallory’s pioneering in resistance weld- 
avoid excessive wear of the distributor contacts... ing alloys has demonstrated its value in achieving 

e indus And, of course, it is the Mallory vibrator which war production records. : 


















tributes its share to electrical an 


This is not all of the story. Nor is any of it cloud-dreaming for the future. It is merely 
an indication of how Mallory, ye. ganar hand in hand with other manufacturers, con- 
metallurgical progress in industry. The automotive 


industry is only one of many that Mallory serves. In every industry, however, Mallory 
precision products are the outcome of Mallory engineering that attempts to anticipate 
problems that must be solved for progress. Our metallurgical and electrical staffs are 


at industry’s service. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Birthdays: CHaRLEs 
Evans HUuGHEs, re- 
tired (1941) Chief 
Justice of the United 
States, was 82 April 
11. “I am as well as 
can be reasonably ex- 
pected at my time 
of life,” he said dur- 
' ing a birthday inter- 
view with the press 
in Washington. “I 
am living quietly and 
trying to be as cheer- 
ful as possible in 
this war-torn world.” 
In Hollywood, 
CHARLES CHAPLIN 
was 55 on April 16 
(see Periscope). 


Acme 


Hughes at 82 


Penguin & Stork: ANNIE, the Bronx, 
N. Y., Zoo penguin that mourned and re- 
fused to eat last year because her egg 
was a “shaker” and wouldn't hatch 
(NEWSWEEK, May 31, 1943), made the 
grade this time. Last week, with the help 
of her husband Humboldt, she hatched 
not one but two offspring. 


Nearlyweds: In Bath, England, Epwarp 
GREENLAND, a chauffeur, almost finished 
his second try at a wedding ceremony 
with Dorotuy Coomss, 32, a police- 
woman. About to put the ring on her 
finger, Greenland stopped, groaned: “It’s 
no use; I can’t go through with it,” and 
left the church still single. The de- 
serted bride went back to her home, 
packed her belongings, and departed 
from Bath. 


Other Roosevelts: FRaNcEs WEBB, Red 
Cross worker from Kansas City, Mo., was 
married in Blandford, England, April 12, 
to Capt. QUENTIN ROOSEVELT of Oyster 
Bay, Long Island. Best man at the wed- 
ding was Bric. GEN. THEODORE ROosE- 
VELT JR., whose arrival in England from 
Italy to recuperate from serious illness 
had been a military se¢ret until he ap- 





Roosevelts: Bride, groom (center), and best man 


peared at his son’s wedding. The Gener- 
al’s wife has been in Englard with the 
Red Cross since August 1948. 


Sentence: In New York, Judge James 
G. Wallace meted out a prison term of 35 
years to life to Wayne T. LONERGAN, 
playboy convicted of’ the second-degree 
murder of his wife (NEWSWEEK, April 10). 


Warning: Somewhere in the Central 
Pacific the following notice, addressed 
to a Marine private, was tacked by a 
censor to the bulletin board of the Fifth 
Amphibious Corps: “Letter at mail desk. 
Name on envelope Dorothy. Name on 
letter Betty. Check and if correct, mail.” 


Associated Press 
Knox and Holcomb stooped for a medal 


Medal: Frank Knox, Secretary of the 
Navy, fumbled, dropped, but quickly 
recovered the Distinguished Service 
Medal he was pinning on GEN. THOMAS 
Ho.coms, ex-commandant of the Marine 
Corps, recently appointed United States 
Minister to the Union of South Africa. 


Trip: Marvene Dietrich, Berlin-born 
naturalized American movie star and 
former concert violinist, went overseas 
last week for a tour of service outposts 
where she will provide entertainment, 


Associated Press 
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musical and other- 
wise, by playing the 
musical saw. 


Wild Plum: School 

child-en in Wild 

Plum, N. D., swore 

that in ‘their class- 

room on March 28 

a bucket of lignite 

coal }egan to move 

restlessly without 

apparent cause. 

Pieces of coal then r. 

bounced © _ the — 
room, a diction me 

and a table nao gs Dietrich and saw 
book case and nine. 

window blinds caught fire. By last week 
the school had been closed, the state fire 
marshal and the FBI notified, and the 
coal analyzed (it was just coal). But the 
mystery was still unsolved. 


Deaths: Gen. Nixo.ai F. Vatutin, 45, 
commander of the First Ukrainian Army 
and Liberator of Kiev, in Kiev, Russia, 
April 14 (see page 24). 

Hugh Cecil Lowther, 87, fifth Ean. or 
LonspALE, Rutland, England, April 13. 
The legendary English sportsman claimed 
to have taken a secret trip to New York 
in the 1880s and knocked out John L. 
Sullivan, then world’s champion, in a 
clandestine bout. 

ApoLF WAGNER, gauleiter for Munich, 
April 16. One of the first Nazis, “Little 
Adolf” took part in “Big Adolf’s” beer- 
hall putsch of 1923. Because he could 
imitate Hitler’s voice, he often read the 
Fiihrer’s proclamations. 

L. E. Puituips, 67, died April 16 in 
Bartlesville, Okla., where in the early 
1900s he, a former coal salesman, and 
his brother Frank, a onetime barber, 
founded the Phillips Petroleum Co. in 
the then Indian Territory. 

First Lt. PETER LEHMAN, 27, Army 
fighter pilot, adopted son of the New 
York ex-governor and UNRRA director, 
Herbert H. Lehman. Veteran of 57 com- 
bat missions, he died March 31 when his 
plane went into a spin and crashed at his 
base in England. 


International 


Peter Lehman (left) with his father, Herbert Lehman 





"( shoulda kept 


He would have ... if he 
hadn’t skipped page 17 of 
his Pocket Guide to Iran, 
which the War Department 
gave him when he started 
overseas. It says there: 


**When in an Irani home, don’t be 
too enthusiastic about admiring 
some object. Your host might... 
give it to you.” 


But the corporal did enthuse. And now 
he’s stuck for part of next month’s pay 
besides, because the book goes on: 


“If an Irani makes you a gift, 
the proper thing to do is to give 
him one of equal value in return.” 


That’s the custom of the country. He 
learned it the hard way! 


There’s an American custom that many 
boys have learned the easy way since 
they went in service. It’s the custom of 
traveling in comfort—which troops in 


Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 


my big mouth shut !° 


training do at the rate of almost 30,000 
every night. 


To many of them, going Pullman is a 
thrilling new experience. And that’s just 
what it will be to everyone when the war 
is over and new Pullman cars bring new 
comforts and conveniences. 


Duplex-Roomette cars, for instance, 
in general service on almost every train 
—such compact little gems of comfort 
and convenience that it will be like travel- 
ing in your own living room, by day; like 
sleeping in your own bedroom at night— 
as you speed safely and dependably to- 
ward your destination. 


Pullman plans that duplex-roomette 
space will cost little—if any—more than 
lower berths cost now. And there’ll be 
another new type car—the coach sleeper 
—providing Pullman comfort and con- 
venience for less than the present rate for 
a berth in either standard or tourist 
sleeping cars. 


That’s what Pullman has in mind for 
the day when America can travel for 
pleasure again —in the comfort that’s been 
the custom of the country since Pullman 
started it over eighty years ago. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


PULLMAN 


@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger trans- 

portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 

its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 





LETS ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


BUY WAR BONDS 




























HEY came in at 250 feet, 

bombs set for delayed 
action lest the blast rip the 
tails off their chimney-skim- 
ming Liberators... 


They came out so low that 
when they got home, some of 
their bomb bay doors still 
carried wisps of hay picked 
up in passing... 


But behind them, fire-cored pil- 
lars of smoke said that Ploesti, 
once -vital source of enemy 
oil and fuel, had been 
ruined. That was what 
they had set out 
to do. 


The medals wait- 
ing for them are 
the least these 
men of our Air 


Forces have coming to them. 


They deserve more than our 
cheers, our praise, the grati- 
tude of a nation; they deserve 
also the very best we can give 
them to work with. 


That is why Buick engineers 
have pooled theirbrains, sharp- 
ened their wits, whetted still 
keener their well-tempered 
minds. 


That’s why Buick people 

—nearly tripled in num- 
¢ bers over any pre- 
vious peacetime 
peak —have been 
taught new skills, 


BUICK 
POWERS 


THE LIBERATOR 





schooled in fresh exactness, 
given new standards of metic- 
ulous precision in their work. 


We know that every shining 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft en- 
gine that rolls from our plant 
marches straight to its place 
in a brand-new Liberator 
bomber. 


We never know when any 
bomber or any engine may be 
chosen to help strike a blow 
as crucial as over Ploesti. 


So we build every one to meas- 
ure up in character and faith- 
fulness to the men who will 
look to them to carry them 
through. 


We aim to give that bunch the 
very best there is. 
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— =" 1980 has been a contributor to Amer- 
ican Army service magazines, particular- 
ly The Infantry Journal, which rated him 
as “foremost among writers on warfare in 
the English language.” He has published 
24 books on military history and tactics. 


It is important to realize General 
Fuller’s unique position. He, more than 
any me other a is _ father of = 
anized war—and is thus recognized , 
military leaders of most of the ‘warring You lig ~ggandh find the Gen- 
nations. His military views are so impor- eral provocative. We realize that he will 
tant that Newsweex feels it is essential’ ™@ke a few of you angry—but his own 


that they reach the American public view is that war is a far too serious busi- 
, ness to pull any punches. 


“ler Sittin 


Ww: hope that you 
are beginning to 
share our delight in the 
definite opinions and 
caustic manner of our 
new military commen- 
tator, Maj. Gen. J. F. C. 
Fuller, British Army, 
Ret. There are few 
“military experts” with sufficient know- 
how to criticize before the fact—but 
asurvey of Fuller’s record establishes his 
right to be dogmatic about this war. 








He writes weekly articles for 
Cabinet Minister Lord Beaverbrook’s 
London Evening Standard, and since 


General Fuller was one of the 
first to recognize that the gasoline engine 
was to bring about a revolution in war- 
fare. He entered the last war after six- 
teen years of army service, a confirmed 
protagonist of mechanization, and, when 
assigned to organize a motor section of 
the Machine Gun Corps, emerged with 
a complete theory and tactical manual 
on the use of tanks—a machine still in 
embryo. From that day Fuller remained 
years ahead of old-school army men and 
persona non grata with them. Although 
largely responsible for the spectacular 
tank successes of the last war, at the ar- 
mistice he was buried in an unimportant 
assignment. 
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would be conducted exactly as the Ger- 
ans did ultimately execute the 1940 
itz. 


In 1932, just prior to retirement, 
he published “Lectures on Field Service 
Regulations III, Operations between 
Mechanized Forces.” No such manual ex- 
isted—and this was Fuller’s method of 
demanding one. The book was widely 
studied in Russia, where Marshal Timo- 
shenko, who is said to rate Fuller with 
or pia made it a Red Army text- 

ook. 


The Nazis also were intensive 
students of Fuller. A high Czech army 
officer said: “The Germans regard this 
book as their Bible, and the entire attack 
in France and Flanders was based on his 
teaching.” In 1940 General Fuller’s book 
was adopted by the British Army. 
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At the Fighting Fronts 














“Rat-tat-tat... You're dead!”cried Billy,“Liedown!” 
5 Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man, lay 
7 down obediently. 

“Let’s bomb him now,” said Skinny, “Incendi- 
ary bombs and block busters.” 

“I don’t mind being bombed,” said Mr. Friendly, “But 
couldn’t you play a nice gentle game like insurance man?” 

“What's that?” said Billy. “Like cops and robbers?” 

“Not exactly,” said Mr. Friendly. “It’s more like knights 
rescuing people in distress . . . only we do it with money and 
doctors and lawyers. .. . 


“We can hand checks to people who have lost things... 





“Why not play a nice game like Insurance Man?” said Mr. Friendly Pui 

















and make them feél good again. | 

“We can build houses for people whose homes have 
burned down . . . and it doesn’t cost them anything... . 

“We can go into hospitals and watch sick people smile 
with relief when we tell them that we’re taking care of all 
their doctor bills and expenses. . .. 

“It’s a wonderful game,” he concluded. “I know .. . I’ve 
been playing it all my life!” 

“I’m an insurance man,” cried Billy. “Here’s a check for a 
million dollars for being bombed!” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Friendly. “Such quick, cheerful serv- 


ice... you must be an American Mutual man!” 
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A new plan that simplifies insurance problems! Yes, American Mutual’s Plan tells you 
at a glance just where you're protected and where you're vulnerable. It’s so quick, so 
easy, as simple to work as a child’s game . . . and it offers you the opportunity to save 
20% on premiums. Send for your free copy today . . . and remember when you insure 
with American Mutual you choose the same company that is protecting the lives, hopes 
and incomes of more than two million families. Write Department A-29, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


AME RICAN MUT UAL .- the first American liability insurance company 
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Your helping hand . 
when trouble comes! 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Prime Minister De Valera has made a 
counteroffer to the U.S. and Britain 
which hasn’t been accepted; he may re- 
veal the details as an answer to continued 
Allied pressure . . . It’s unlikely that At- 
tomey General Biddle will render an 
official opinion on whether the Army and 
Navy are legally bound to try Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short before the 
June 7 deadline set by Congress; he 
thinks it’s a matter for Congress and the 
services to settle . . . Laurence Duggan, 
chief of the State Department’s Latin 
American office and last exponent of the 
Sumner Welles policy, will resign short- 
ly; he has been unhappy in his job for 
some time and now that Welles is gone 
doesn’t want to stay on . . . The Depart- 
ment of Justice will soon file an antitrust 
suit against another big international car- 
tel... With the invasion imminent, Army 
intelligence is greatly intensifying its 
campaign against loose talk. 


National Notes 


The dropping of the Federal civil rights 
case against Charlie Chaplin was tenta- 
tively agreed upon last week when U. S. 
District Attorney Carr of Los Angeles 
conferred with Assistant Attorney General 
Clark in Washington . . . Missouri will 
soon ask Congress for a national park in 
honor of one of its most famous sons, the 
late George Washington Carver, Negro 
scientist . . . It has just come to light that 
the Germans used to send large ship- 
ments of Russian-language instruction 
courses to war prisoners in U.S. camps 
... As a result of the new taxes, most 
of the bars in Milwaukee, one of the last 
strongholds of the 5-cent glass of beer, 
have refused to raise the price to 6 
cents and are serving larger glasses— 
for 10 cents—instead. 


India-Burma Outlook 


Those optimistic statements by Knox 
and Stimson on the India-Burma situation 
reflect British more closely than U.S. 
opinion. The British express open confi- 
dence in the campaign’s final outcome. 
They insist that Imphal will never be 
taken by the Japs, as it is now well 
stocked and can éasily be supplied by air. 
They claim their forces are engaging nine 


Japanese divisions and that each cartridge 
fired by a Jap soldier has to be replaced 
from Osaka: Because of the enemy’s ever- 
growing shipping shortage, the British 
believe that the Jap troops may find 
themselves short of munitions, ‘thus be- 
coming easy prey for the Allies. How- 
ever, American military men are less 
sanguine about the general outlook and 
right now are plainly worried about the 
Japs’ progress. 


Army Lines 


The Army Air Forces is working on a 
unified scoring system for fighter pilots; 
the problem arose when the Eighth Air 
Force decided to include planes de- 
stroyed on the ground in pilot records 
. . . Contrary to published reports, Lt. 
Col. Rex Smith, former editor of The 
Chicago Sun and ex-managing editor of 
NEwswEEK, has not returned to private 
life but has been made chief of the Office 
of Technical Information at Army Air 
Force Headquarters in Washington. . . 
The Army now has a machine gun for 
training use that has all the characteristics, 
including recoil, of a Browning but is 
operated by compressed air and _ fires 
plastic bullets that can be washed and 
reused. 


Ship Deal? 

For months, Norwegian officials in 
Washington have been trying to con- 
clude an agreement to obtain some sur- 
plus U.S. ships after the war to replace 
their wartime losses. In exchange, they 
have offered trade concessions and a 
guarantee that their entire merchant ma- 
rine would be at U.S. disposal in times 
of war. Several government departments 
regard this as a very advantageous deal 
and have urged acceptance. But some 
high officials, along with U.S. shipping 
interests which fear ultimate Norwegian 
competition, have been offering strong 
opposition. 


Johnston’s Russia Trip 


There’s a story behind the forthcom- 
ing Moscow trip of Eric Johnston, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce president. The 
idea was first suggested by Ambassador 
Oumansky when the two were talking 
informally in Mexico not long ago. A 
formal invitation later came through 
from Moscow, and the State Department 
approved the trip. At the time it was 
first mentioned, Johnston told Oumansky 
that he felt he could go on only two 
conditions: that he could see anything 
he wanted to see and say anything he 


‘factor in this election . 





wanted to say, both in Russia and after 
he returned to this country. He was given 
this assurance. 


Political Straws 

California Demoeratic leaders claim 
they can carry the state for Roosevelt, 
but they do admit it would be a tough 
job if Governor Warren is the GOP Vice 
Presidential nominee . . . Leaders of both 
parties will keep a close watch on next 
week’s Chicago convention of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters; the 
feminine vote is expected to be a big 
. . South Carolina 
politicians would like to have Jimmy 
Byrnes run for the Senate again, oppos- 
ing “Cotton Ed” Smith in the primaries, 
but he isn’t interested. 





Trends Abroad 


Biitish military observers, believe tle 
Red Army’s chief effort this summer will 
be a drive through Poland to strike di- 
rectly at the German homeland .. . Hit- 
ler is reported to be preparing a sequel 
to “Mein Kampf’—for release in the 
event of his death—explaining away Ger- 
many’s “setback” and outl'ning the neces- 
sary steps for reorganizing the Nazi party 
so that it can lead the countr, back into 
world power . . . The exile governments 
are canceling previous underground or- 
ders to their nationals not to grow more 
food than they personally need and are 
encouraging them to produce as much 
as possible for the use of the liberating 
Allied forces. ° 


Luftwaffe’s Monster 

For months, fliers who returned from 
trips over Germany with reports of a five- 
motored German plane were pooh-poohed 
for their pains. But now Allied officials 
know definitely that such a craft exists. 
One was shot down, along with the two 
gliders it was towing, over France. The 
monstrosity is actually two Heinkel 111 
bomber-fuselages hitched together by a 
long wing and unconnected anywhere 
else. The fifth motor is mounted in the 
middle of this wing. In performance, it’s 
apparently slow but powerful. However, 
reports which have not yet officially been 
confirmed say a bomber version of this 
glider tug has been in service over 


* England. 


Canadian Notes 


Because industrywide committees 
solved so many war production pees 
Canada is planning to have industrialists 
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play a major part in disposing of surplus 
war equipment . . . Bilingual Canadians 
with news or radio experience are cur- 
rently being approached by the U. S. Of- 
fice of War Information for its London 
propaganda staff which will follow up 
the Allied invasion . . . Incidentally, Can- 
ada’s wartime Information Board is 
amazed that OWI representatives in 
Britain now total nearly 1,000, while its 
own United Kingdom staff numbers only 
three—one part-time Canadian and two 
British assistants. 


Soviet Polish Concessions 


It’s highly significant that Russian 
troops occupying former Polish territory 
are now showing a most conciliatory at- 
titude toward members of the Polish 
underground. The size and organization 
of the underground have greatly im- 
pressed Soviet military men, and they 
have gone so far as to request and get 
the elimination .of political commissars 
in dealings with underground leaders. 
Also, they've permitted the reconstitution 
of old Polish army divisions under their 
original names. 


China’s Morale 

‘Varied, but fully informed sources 
give an interesting and predominantly 
gloomy size-up of the current situation 
in China. They say the well-publicized 
inflation hasn’t been exaggerated. Since 
1937, prices have multiplied 200 times, 
and some think they will double again 
in six months unless a new supply route 
into China is opened. But it would be 
the boost to morale, not the actual sup- 
plies, that would be counted on to curb 
inflation. However, in sp'te of the de- 
pressing effect of the economic situation, 
morale, even in the occupied areas, is 
rising with the U.S. victories in the 
Pacific and Russia’s continued success. 


Nazi Blockade Runners 

There’s new evidence that the Ger- 
mans, sorely in need of supplies, have re- 
doubled their efforts to sneak through 
blockade runners from Japan. This is 
deduced by London observers from the 
British Eastern Fleet communiqué an- 
nouncing the interception of two enemy 
ships in the Indian Ocean, and its studied 
vagueness is taken to indicate that Brit- 
ish naval intelligence suspects more 
blockade runners are now at sea. It’s 
felt that the Nazis have been forced to 
make a last desperate effort to get 
raw materials by utilizing their _first- 
class shipping laid up in Japanese ports. 
Furthermore, the U-boats in the Indian 
Ocean are believed to be only a small 
sub fleet whose chief job is to scout 
the safest routes and distract British sea 
patrols. 


Foreign Notes 


The Women’s Office of the German 
Labor Front has ruled that expectant 
mothers must work until six weeks before 


the expected date of birth or lose their 
right to free care and special rations... 
Edible salt has completely disappeared 
from the market in Northern Italy, and 
many cases of poisoning through the use 
of industrial salt have aves reported ... 
According to a special ruling contained 
in British Fleet Orders, a sailor is now 
allowed to sport a monocle “subject to 
the efficient discharge of his duties.” 





Food Prospects 


fom may have to tighten your belt 
during the second half of the year. Those 
who know say that a combination of in- 
creasing relief needs following the in- 
vasion, plus diminished production of 
certain foods at home, will create some 
shortages. Both Canada and the U.S. 
will have to ship wheat, fats and oils, 
meats, and vegetables to Europe. Mean- 
while, with domestic grain reserves 
shrinking, fewer meat animals will be 
raised. There'll also be smaller supplies 
of butter, cheese, and eggs. Good Ca- 
nadian crops could brighten the present 
outlook, but they depend on the unpre- 
dictable weather. 


Wheat Speculation 


The wave of optimism late last year 
regarding Germany’s early collapse may 
prove costly to some important grain 
traders. These speculators bought up 
several million bushels of wheat in Argen- 
tina several months ago at relatively low 
prices. But with shipping space unavail- 
able, they had to store the grain in 
Argentine warehouses. Gambling on the 
war’s being over by May or June, they 
planned to transport it in neutral ships 
and sell at fancy prices in European 
markets. But with prospects of Germany’s 
downfall now more remote, mounting 
storage charges threaten to make their 
speculation very unprofitable. 


Distillers’ Complaint 


The distilling industry has been non- 
plussed by the news that the wartime 
beverage alcohol production ban is not 
air-tight after all, and that potable neu- 
tral spirits are being produced from 
potatoes. One plant, in Idaho, is turning 
out ten barrels daily under supervision 
of a vodka expert, and has even secured 
WPB approval as an “experimental” dis- 
tiller, which permits its product to esca 
the war pool. Another, in Minnesota, also 
claims experimental status. The major 
distillers are demanding that the WPB 
put an end to this evading type of pro- 
duction, since they, too, are making al- 
cohol from potatoes, but their output 
must go to war. 


Business Footnotes 


Under plans now being worked out 
by the WPB, the nine prewar automobile 
manufacturers may soon be permitted to 
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place orders for machine tools to be de- 
livered only if the production won't in. 
terfere with war work . . . Two of the 
nation’s largest canned-milk companies 
conducted spirited bidding for the ad. 
vertising rights to New York's Zarief 
quadruplets; it cost the winner, the Pet 
Milk Sales Corp., $75,000 . . . Swamped 
by a growing demand from camera. 
minded soldiers and sailors both in the 
U.S. and abroad, the photo industry is 
pressuring the WPB for enough materials 
to make 250,000 special servicemen’; 
cameras to sell for $15 each. 





Miscellany 


The odds are better than even that 
The New York Times, with Willkie out 
of the running, will back F.D.R. for a 
fourth term; The New York Herald Trib- 
une is expected to come out for Dewey 
.. . If AFM President Petrillo agrees to 
the plan, look for regular U.S. broadcast 
series by the leading symphony orches- 
tras of Allied countries; the first such 
program would be the Mexican syn- 
phony over the Mutual chain . . . Emie 
Pyle, popular Scripps-Howard column- 
ist, plans to shift from the Italian front 
to England for the invasion. 


Book Notes 


“Giraud and the African Scene,” a bi- 
ography of the famous French general by 
G. Ward Price, special correspondent of 
The London Daily Mail, will be pub- 
lished next month by Macmillan; part of 
the book is devoted to a frank discussion 
of the temperamental and political dif- 
ferences between Giraud and de Gaulle 
. .. Mrs. Irving Berlin’s first novel, “The 
Land I Have Chosen,” is being readied 
for June release by Doubleday, Doran; 
Warner Brothers has purchased the film 
rights for $150,000—a record price for a 
new author . . . Beardsley Ruml, author 
of the pay-as-you-go tax plan, is working 
on a new book, “Tomorrow’s Business,’ 
dealing with better relations between 
business, labor, and government; it's 
scheduled for fall publication by Farrar 
& Rinehart. 


Movie Lines 


Since the success of “Lassie Come 
Home,” dog pictures have become the 
latest film cycle; besides the sequel, “Son 
of Lassie,” M-G-M has scheduled another 
canine movie, “Hold High the Torch,” 
while Paramount, Twentieth Century- 
Fox, and RKO are all rushing dog scripts 
. . . “Crime, Incorporated,” the Martin 
Mooney book dealing with Dewey's 
racket-busting activities, will be screened 
by Producers Releasing Corp., with J. 
Carrol Naish playing one of the top 
gangster roles . . . The War Department 
is reported to be quietly urging Holly- 
wood studios to so nade realistic war 
films in favor of human-interest produc- 
tions as builders of homefront morale. 






















How the war 
was predicted—and decided 


-—by machine tools 








ISTORY may be written by politicians; it is 

determined by machine tools. Every step of 

this war was first made plain by governments in their 
machine tool orders. 


1919—France and Belgium decided they had enough 
machine tools—they could coast along on those 
bought for the recent war. So orders fell off, and pro- 
duction fell as those war-time machines became older, 
more obsolete. 


_ 1933—Germany bought and built machine tools in 


, “The quantity, soon passed France and Belgium in arsenal 
eadied production. 

_ 1935—England, seeing what was happening, began to 
2 for a expand its machine tool orders. 

— 1938—France finally became worried; by 1939 was 
sie. placing frantic orders—but it was too late. 


1939— Warner & Swasey on its own initiative began 
enlarging its plant and increasing production of 
turret lathes, to take care of the need they could see 
coming. 


1940—England had been buying; now when France 
fell, took over all French unfilled orders as additions. 


1940—American industry began buying machine 
tools to get itself ready for the war production it 
could see coming. kth 


entury- 

scripts 1942—Germany, thinking they could see an early 
—_ victory, reduced production of machine tools so their 
ton factories could be used for direct production of planes 
with J. and guns. 
: = 1943—This drying up of the supply of machine tools 
Holly- 
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You CAN TURN 


FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 





























began to show in Germany’s volume of war production. 
& y 


1943— Warner & Swasey had increased its production { 
to 10 times the pre-war average, and had by now deliv-' 
ered in 3 years as many turret lathes as they had i 
expected to build in the 20 years of 1939 to 1959. 

These turret lathes with other machine tools by other | 
private manufacturers had tooled up America, and the i 
resultant flood of war material was already passing i 
the 10-year head start of Germany and the 20-year 
head start of Japan. © 


1944—The machine tool industry of America is not 
making the mistake Germany made. Here we are con- 
tinuing enough production to keep American industry 
at peak efficiency, and using the rest of our expanded 
facilities for production of other vital war equipment. 


194X—The nation with the most machine tools will 
win, for this is a war of machines as well as courage. 
And America has the most of both. 


” WARNER 
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SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
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> Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





The MacArthur letters may backfire. Dewey, Bricker, and 
Stassen people are trying to use them to their own advantage. 
They're saying it’s dangerous for a commanding general to be 
thinking of partisan politics when he has a big military job 
ahead of him. 


Meanwhile, the Dewey bandwagon goes rolling along. The 
MacArthur letters haven’t changed a tactical note. In fact, the 
Dewey bandwagon soon may take aboard some new, powerful 
horn blowers. 


For a possible Dewey showdown, watch the May 10 meeting 
of Pennsylvania’s Republican convention delegates. If the 70- 
vote Keystone State delegation (the nation’s second largest) 
plumps for Dewey, it’s all over but the shouting. 


Recent pro-Dewey talk among Pennsylvania leaders is sweet 
music in Dewey people’s ears. Potent Keystone State leaders 
like Gov. Edward Martin and Joseph N. Pew Jr., once strong 


for Bricker, are shifting. Martin’s kind words for Dewey lately 


may indicate the way Pennsylvania winds are blowing. 


The main trouble Washington has in dealing with neutrals 
(see page 42) is their strong belief that we face a long drawn- 
out campaign against the Nazis. They think that even though 
the Allies may establish beachheads in Western Europe, the 
Germans are strong enough to force us into positional warfare, 
similar to the Italian campaign. 


Reports reaching here say that neutral and satellite countries 
view the situation like this: the German strategic retreat in the 
East will stop somewhere short of the Reich frontier; in the 
West, the German objective would be to inflict tremendous 
British and American casualties. 


It’s argued that overthrow of Churchill’s government and de- 
feat of Roosevelt would follow. Then the German Army would 
seek a negotiated peace at the price of disavowing Hitler and 
joining the war against Japan. It sounds fantastic to Washing- 
ton. But it is exactly what is preventing the neutrals from sev- 
ering commercial ties with Germany, and the satellites. from 
quitting the war. 


Witness Sweden’s retort to last week’s British-American de- 
mand for curtailment of exports to Germany: “If we do that, 
we won't get German coal. And who will supply us if, as we 
believe, it’s going to be a long war in Western Europe?” 


The State Department’s aim on postwar world credit policy 
is to pitch the U. S. about midway between Uncle Shylock and 
Santa Claus. Department planners would have the U. S. fight 
famine and pestilence, help restore world agriculture through 
UNRRA, and probably help rebuild ruined industry by credits 
through an expanded Export-Import Bank. But American credits 
would be gauged on a nation’s ability to pay through direct or 
triangular trade. 


Present Administration thinking on a world police force was 
correctly outlined in Assistant Secretary of State Long’s speech. 
It contemplates combined operations by the blue-chip coun- 


tries, rather than an “international police force” under a United 
Nations flag. 


Naval and air forces, supplemented by special mobile troop 
units, would be maintained separately in various United Na. 
tions. They would be dispatched to trouble zones as the need 
arises. Heaviest responsibility would fall upon the Big Four, 
probably supported by France, Brazil, and Holland. Smaller 
nations would assist locally. 


The weightiest burden in U. S. policing would fall on our Navy 
and on the Army’s heavy bombers and specially equipped air- 
borne divisions. The U. S. and Britain would divide up the 
world’s oceans for patrolling; Russia, and France and Britain 
to a smaller extent, would furnish the main land armies to keep 
the peace in Europe. 


Look for a disguised price boost to force corn out of farm cribs. 
The War Food Administration has been thinking in terms of 
paying shucking and transport-to-market charges, now carried 
by farmers. Government payment might be equivalent to a 
10-cent-per-bushel price increase. 


Government requisitioning of corn in cribs is just about out. 

WEA Chief Marvin Jones is dead set against it. He’s winning 

his fight with Stabilization Chief Fred Vinson. But Jones is 

being hard-pressed to move corn to processors. They need it 

desperately to keep up flow of vital war supplies. Many mills 

were closed down. The largest are running on hand-to-mouth 
asis. 


Labor advisory committees are being considered to parallel 
the industry advisory committee setup at the WPB. The idea 
is for these labor groups to make recommendations on readjust- 
ment problems and funnel their ideas to Nelson’s over-all 
civilian advisory group, just as the industry groups will do. 


The WPB will intensify its effort to get part-time women work- 
ers into feeder plants. Housewives and teachers who won’t take 
a full-time job in a war plant will willingly take on several 
hours of work in a small-parts shop located near their homes 
or shopping centers. 


Watch for congressional pressure to give small war plants an 
early start on reconversion. Hearings before Senator Stewart's 
subcommittee of the Senate Small War Industries Committee 
will highlight apprehensions over any trend toward delaying 
small plant reconversion until reconverted large industries fi- 
ter subcontracts down to them. 


Hopes for a blanket retail price regulation are fading fast at 
the OPA. Despite the months of conferences between gover- 
ment officials and leading department-store executives, no way 
has been found to give the merchandisers the kind of a general 
markup provision they want without increasing the cost of liv- 
ing. Bowles refuses to do that. 


But the OPA hopes to keep down the price of fur coats this 
buying season. Attorneys are at work now on a regulation whic 
will considerably reduce the price of raw Alaskan seal skins. 
They say Alaskan seal is the bellwether of the fur business and 
reductions in these prices should keep most raw fur prices at 
last year’s levels. 
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Setting The Sun in His Sights 


To be in on the setting of the “rising 
sun”...to take an active part in the 
demise of Tojo’s far-flung empire... 
is the fond dream of many a neophyte 
aerial gunner. But it takes more than 
dreams to turn a kid from Main Street 
into a skilled warrior of the skies, who 
must one day knock down the best the 
Japs can throw at him. It takes training. 
Training so close to the real thing that 
the difference is scarcely perceptible. 
That is why the Army Air Forces is 
using the Fairchild twin-motored 
trainer, known as the GUNNER, for 
advanced instruction of the thousands 
of new gunners needed this year. 
With equipment similar in many 
respects to that of Liberators and For- 
tresses, the GUNNER accommodates 


an instruction pilot, a student pilot, a 
nose gunner, a power-turret gunner 
and a gunnery instructor. And best of 
all it provides ample room for students 
and instructors alike to make training 
under simulated combat conditions 
easy to accomplish. 

In designing and building the GUN- 
NER great pains were taken to incor- 
porate the essential details of heavy 


combat ships. It is the only gunnery 


trainer having a tricycle landing gear 
to provide takeoff and landing charac- 
teristics similar to the big bombers. 

For that indicative ‘‘touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today,” this product 
of Fairchild engineering takes an hon- 
ored place in a long line of outstanding 
aviation achievements. 


ye 


AT-21 GUNNER, with Duramolded skin of 

lastic-bonded plywood, is powered by two 
E50 hp. Ranger engines. Ceiling 22,150 feet, 
normal.range 905 miles, top speed 223 mph. 
Army test pilots call it ‘‘one of the sweetest 
flying ships we ever handled.” 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


BUY U.S. 
a==FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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UvcT... pioneers in ultra high 
frequency beam transmission who 
more than a decade ago established 
@ commercial communications link . 
across the Enghsh Channel using a 
beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 


From where you wait 

On the misty ground 

You can see the ghostly lights of the airport 
Diffused on the lower layer of overcast 


Straining your ears you can hear 
The drone of the incoming airliner . .. 
Hidden from the earth 
By the haze of deepening dusk and mist... 
* * 
In the plane the passengers 
Can see nothing... 
* * 
A night... and a job 
For “Intelectron” 
* * 
Riding beside the pilot all the way 


Bringing him home on the beam 
“Intelectron’s” work is not yet done... 


Picking up still another beam 
A “magic carpet” back to earth... 


“Intelectron” shows the pilot on his instrument panel 
How to keep the airliner coasting down 
This gently sloping course 
As though the landing wheels were rolling 
Down an inclined runway 
Through the murky blanket 
Back to earth 
* * 
Out of the night 
Twenty tons of airplane 
Come safely down to rest... 
* * 


These war-torn days 
“Intelectron’s” aerial navigation and landing systems 


Communications, broadcasting, marine direction finding 


And industrial electronic heating equipment 
Are helping us 
Win a war 


One of these days 
They'll help us 
Make the most of Peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


Newark, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CorPoRATION 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY BX 
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Awaiting D-Day, Allies Test 
Reich’s Defenses Unceasingly 


Nazi Counter Measures 
Include Shift in High Command 
and Extensive Camouflage 


The Germans began talking about 
“camouflaged landscapes,” including 
“moving trees,” that would fool the Al- 
lied invaders of Western Europe. Nazi 
sources also said that Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel had decided to take per- 
sonal command of the forces facing Eng- 
land and to put Field Marshal Karl von 
Rundstedt in command of the Mediter- 
raneah coastal area. Rommel was said to 
have set up a ‘chain of five command 
forts stretching from Rennes in Brittany 
to Ghent in Belgium (see map, page 
20), any one of which could serve him as 
advance headquarters when D-Day ar- 
rives. 

In England, the Allies were working 
at top pressure on final preparations for 
the mighty military drama soon to unfold 
(see page 21). They said little. Only 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, gave a hint of things 
to come. He told a group of American 
fighter pilots that they would soon be 
fying from dawn to dusk and that he 
would drive them so hard they would not 
have proper food or sleep for weeks. 

But the Allied air forces spoke in- 
cessantly. With a ferocity that must have 
dazed the men across the Channel, who 
once thought they had scaled the top- 
most heights of air power, vast aggrega- 
tions of 2,000 and 3,000 planes roved 
day and night over the Continent. 

They tangled with the Luftwaffe that 
met them with equal ferocity but unequal 
power. Most significant of all, they loosed 
a heavy weight of bombs against rail- 
toads serving German defenses in France 
and Belgium. That was an unmistakable 
prelude to invasion. 


Pre-Invasion Pattern 


From the crowded fields of the RAF 
and the United States Air Forces, 
wedged in the narrow confines of South- 
em Britain; from the heavy bomber 






bases on the Italian plain of Foggia, the 
bombers roared east and north again. 
And again it seemed climactic. But one 
had to follow the pattern. 

In one week the Allied air forces flew 
20,000 sorties. They dropped at least 25,- 
000 tons of bombs on thirteen German 
aircraft factories, seventeen airfields, and 
fourteen railroad centers. Allied gunners 
shot down some 600 Luftwaffe planes, 
destroyed or damaged more than 100 on 
the ground. The cost to the Allies: at least 
250 bombers and 90 fighters. 
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Actually, this great offensive followed 
the pre-invasion formula of recent weeks, 
with this deviation: For the first time the 
Allies began pounding in earnest at the 
rail arteries that feed Germany’s western 
defenses. That was the opening of the 
long-awaited campaign to shatter the 


enemy's supply system in advance of . 


the Allied invasion. That it would be 
a long and complex campaign was al- 
most certain. 


Rocking the Rails: The assaults that 
punctured the German communications 
system and temporarily disrupted its 
vital traffic were delivered chiefly by 
RAF heavies and American Marauder 
mediums. The RAF opened the drive on 
the night of April 9 when Villeneuve-St. 
Georges, on the main line from Southern 
and Western France to Paris, reeled 
under 1,000 tons of bombs. Then a rec- 
ord fleet of 600 Marauders hurled most 
of a 1,000-ton bombload at Namur rail 





f 





“General Ike” shakes hands with the crew of his pre-invasion namesake 


U. S. Signal Corps from Associated Press 
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Railway Wreckers: Allied bombers, tracing the pre-invasion pattern, ripped up this network of German Fortress tracks 


yards. Junction of several lines leading 
to Brussels, Mons, and other towns, Na- 
mur is a focal supply point for the de- 
fense of Belgium. After the first blow, 
the Marauders returned on succeeding 
days to blast the target, thus forcin 

Belgian traffic on to other overburdene 

routes. 

Meanwhile, on the night of April 10 
the RAF launched the greatest attack of 
all. Over Germany, Belgium, and France 
it loosed 4,000 tons of bombs. More than 
half fell on five rail junctions: Ghent, rail 
and industrial city behind the North Sea 
coast; Laon and Tergnier, links on the 
vital line from Rheims to Amiens and the 
Channel; Aulnoye, near the French- 
Belgian border, joining Germany to in- 
dustrial Lille and the Channel; and 
Tours, control point for the rail traffic 
of Western France. 

The attack on the railroads reached 
out also to yards and locomotive repair 
shops at Charleroi, St. Ghislain, Hirson, 
and Haine-St. Pierre. But it struck its 
tactical climax at the ancient German 
city of Aachen, facing the Netherlands- 
Belgian frontier corner. On that nerve 
center along the main route from Ger- 
many, RAF heavies loosed 1,500 tons of 
bombs. Hub of the lines joining the 
munitions industries of the Ruhr with 
the fortresses of the coast and a bastion 
of Germany’s main Westwall, Aachen 
was a furnace of racing flames. 


Crippling the Cities: The urban in- 
dustries and the German inner fortress 
were not spared even as their lifelines 
were pierced. From west and south, 
heavy bombers renewed the attack on 


German production centers and forced 
the tired fighters of the Luftwaffe into 
the air to defend their homeland. 

Hannover’s rail yards and oil plants 
shuddered under RAF attack on two suc- 
cessive nights. The Eighth Air Force flew 
back with a 1,200-ton bombload to strike 
some of its favorite industrial objectives— 
aircraft plants and industries ringing Ber- 
lin. In a four-pronged attack on Oschers- 
leben, Bernburg, Rostock, and Arns- 
walde, close to 2,000 American bombers 
and fighters were met by the Luftwaffe 
in’ daylight battle. The Americans shot 
down 126 German planes, but in a 
swarming attack by every type of Ger- 
man fighter the Eighth suffered a cruel 
loss: 64 heavy bombers. 

Two days later, when the Americans 
attacked farther south in the Reich, they 
carpeted ball-bearing plants in Schwein- 
furt with bombs. At Augsburg, they 
pounded two Messerschmitt factories. 
Dense smoke hid the damage inflicted on 
Dornier aircraft assembly plants at 
Oberpfaffenhofen. 


From the South: Italy-based bomb- 
ers aimed the weight of their heavy 
offensive at German industrial and the 
Balkan centers that control supply lines 
to the Germans facing the Red Army. 
British Wellingtons loosed 2-ton block- 
busters on Budapest's rail yards, while 
Fortresses and Liberators of the Fifteenth 
drove 575 miles to Rumania and bat- 
tered Bucharest and Ploesti. 

Clamping the aerial pincers closer on 
the Reich, hundreds of Forts and Liber- 
ators drove north from Italy to bomb 
Messerschmitt aircraft plants dispersed 


in Austria and Hungary, including the 
plant at Wiener-Neustadt, near Vienna. 

But despite their new deep penetra- 
tions the southern air forces were strong 
enough to maintain their blows at Ital- 
ian railroad and other targets north of 
Rome and on the bogged-down Anzio 
and Cassino land fronts. They also gave 
direct support to Marshal Tito’s Partisans, 
slashing at rai! lines and airfields in Ger- 
man-held Yugoslavia and Northern Adri- 
atic supply ports. 


Evidence 


The trouble with extremes of Army 
rank is that privates are too general and 
generals are too private. About the only 


‘time the two ever get together is when a 


private gets a medal and a general pins 
it on him. Last week, however, Pvt. Wal- 
ter J. Thorpe, 28-year-old Air Force 
mechanic on furlough from Northem 
Ireland, breezed into London G.H.Q. and 
drawled: “I'd like to see the general if 
he’s not too busy.” 

Ten minutes later the general startled 
his aides: he stepped outside and escort- 
ed Thorpe into his private office. There 
they chatted for about twenty minutcs, 
mostly about Kansas wheat and _ folks. 
Before leaving, Thorpe asked for a note 
to show his buddies. The general gave it 
to him willingly. It read: 


Dear Thorpe: 


I’m delighted that, as a fellow citizen ot 
Abilene, Kansas, you called at my office to 
see me today. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
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What of the mammoth arsenals and armies waiting in 
England for the invasion? The strictest of military secrecy 
hides the vital statistics. But here is a significant preview by 
Mary B. Palmer of NEwsweex’s London Staff: 


U. S. No. 1 isn’t just the name of a route from Florida 
to Maine. Over here it’s one of the many invasion roads 
from London to Berlin. Exactly where it begins is a military 
secret and where it picks up on the Continent is anybody’s 
guess, but its English terminus is a cement ramp or “hard” 
right at the water’s edge . . . smack in the jaws of an LST. 

Here, nearly every day tank, gun, and infantry barges 
cast off their hawsers and steam in formation for a nearby 
bit of shoreline. Sometimes the craft practice fully loaded; 
sometimes, empty. Whichever way they do it, civilians no 
longer bother to look. They’ve seen it all too often. 


Inland Traffic: Inland it’s the same story. Land Army 
girls, farmers, and little boys who might once have crammed 
the roadway to see one tank now turn their backs un- 
concernedly on the céaseless military traffic passing through- 
out England at intervals as precise as telephone poles. 

Behind all these maneuvers and preparations for the 
show to come lies a most elaborate supply system. Since 
last fall the Service Forces have been using a new system 
for supplying troops here. Instead of leavin 
fully equipped, the troops now carry only their clothes, 
helmets, and light arms; the heavy material is sent ahead. 
This means that they get all new equipment in England, 
that it arrives in good shape, and that the men are fully 
equipped in a much shorter time. 


Outbound Supplies: Depots from which the troops are 
supplied are scattered all 


This Is U.S. No. 1, Highway to Berlin 


the States - 


together knocked-down trucks and tanks, lift guns onto 
mobile carriages, and repair equipment. In one plant loco- 
motives are assembled and some are fitted with auxiliary 
vacuum brakes for use on hard-worked English railways. In 
several factories, boxcars, flats, and big 10,000-gallon tank 
cars are slapped together from sections shipped from the 
United States. Soldiers assembling boxcars in one such plant 
are now on one eight-hour shift daily. If the output goes over 
the present average (a world’s record of one car every 40 
minutes) before eight hours, they get the rest of the day 
off—a system which works admirably. 

Outside this shop is an open-air line where GIs in green 
fatigues and Tommies from the Royal Engineers in choco- 
late monkey suits and black berets work side by side under 
American officers. In the switch yard lies a complete hospital 
train, reconditioned by the British from old British diners 
and coaches for American use. 

For all this rolling stock thousands of miles of track are 
being built in England. Both the British and Americans are 
figuring on a German scorched-earth policy on the Con- 
tinent and are ready to replace bodily whole railroad sys- 
tems. But that is the second step in the invasion and it 
presupposes more than beachheads on the other side. 


Invasion Troops: When D-Day comes, ground troops 
will start down Route No. 1 and its equivalents in truck 
convoys guarded by their own mobile ack-ack and move into 
“ghost camps.” There they will get no more than tents with- 
out beds, simply tor shelter from the rain, but they will get 
a hot meal of chicken or beef. If the troops enter camp at 
night, there will be no need for breaking the blackout with 
flashlights, for guide rails will have been set up leading to 
mess, headquarters, and sleeping space, all marked out by 
small colored lights. Movement is so well planned that 


each unit is broken down 





over England, and by or- 
der of Brig. Gen. Charles 
O. Thrasher, who controls 
one base section, the ma- 
jority are “general depots.” 
Thus, air-raid damage to 
one depot would not crip- 
ple the supply of any spe- 
cific item. 

There is a hill in Eng- 
land scraped to its base of 
gray clay and remantled 
with American olive drab. 
Rows of closely packed 
jeeps give way to three- 
quarter-ton trucks, half- 
tracks, new armored scout 
cars, medium tanks, great 
lumbering Shermans, and 
deadly tank destroyers. 











into “craft loads”—groups 
of men assigned to specific 
barges or transports. 

The men will take with 
them a ten-day food sup- 
ply, but more supplies will 
be brought up quickly. 
The Service Forces have 
developed an entirely new 
system for this. Food, 
clothing, and light arms 
are now packed at the 
depots right onto flat pal- 
lets covered with water- 
proof tarpaulins and 
equipped with slings. 
These loaded pallets will 
be swung into boxcars, 
carried to port, swung out 
again aboard ship, and un- 
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Across the middle lane, 
mobile guns are wedged 
wheel to wheel, their muz- 
zles staggered like a cross- 
bar fence. Rows of 75s in the foreground are overshadowed 
by howitzers farther back, stretching toward a distant road. 

In an open space soldiers uncrate the newest arrivals and 
tank carriers unload their burdens. On the opposite hill, 
more tanks assigned to the unit are moving in mock battle 
like great black tortoises. 


Invasion Matériel: The Service Forces in England do 
more, however, than collect and store material in these Amer- 
ican overseas bases. In assembly shops, supply troops put 


Here goes Casey J. Jeep, fitted with interchangeable trolley 
wheels, waiting in England for invasion 


loaded on the other side 
into lighters running to 
shore. By this system, 
pemny and repacking are 
eliminated tor supplies which can be landed on beaches. 

The Americans even have their own practice invasion 
town from which 800 civilians were evacuated and its statues 
and historic houses sandbagged. From constant practice 
with live ammunition it is probably the most invaded town 
in the world. In fact, after all this training and planning, 
officers say the North African operations look in retrospect 
like a bungled amateur affair. The essential difference be- 
tween the two, they say more soberly, is: “We've got one 
shot to fire this time—and it can’t miss.” 


‘acme 
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Lt. Childers and Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers . . . Maj. Bong and the girl friend . . . Capt. Britt and his wife... 


Written in Glory 


Members of Ground and Air Forces 
Added to Nation’s List of Heroes 


Most of this war’s heroes are yet in the 
making. But last week America had these: 


Gentile: Capt. Don S. Gentile, 23- 
year-old Ohioan, received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross in England from 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for shoot- 
ing down three Nazi planes in one day. 
(Soon after receiving the award, Gentile 
was slightly injured in a crash landing in 
what was to have been his last opera- 
tional flight.) Only the week before, Gen- 
tile—with a total of 30 enemy planes de- 
stroyed—had been credited by the Eighth 
Air Force'as being the first American to 
beat Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker’s last-war 
record of 26 enemy craft downed in com- 
bat (Newsweek, April 17). The catch: 
Seven of Gentile’s bag were destroyed on 
the ground. 


Bong: That left the competition open. 
General MacArthur’s Southwest Pacific 
theater immediately entered its candi- 
date, Capt. Richard I. Bong, 23-year-old 
Lightning pilot and ex-farmer from Pop- 
lar, Wis. On April 12 Bong shot down 
two Jap planes over Hollandia, bringing 
his total to 27 enemy ships destroyed. At 
the same time Bong was promoted to ma- 
jor—and ordered grounded. 

The new hero also became the center 
of a bottle-front controversy. It started 
when Rickenbacker announced he would 
send Bong the case of Scotch he had 
promised the first flier to exceed his rec- 
ord. (Rickenbacker received almost 100 
offers to supply him with the whisky.) 
Next an Iowa Anti-Saloon League super- 
intendent wired a protest to Rickenback- 
er. Then Gen. Henry H. Arnold, head of 
the Army Air Forces, said that since 


Bong was reputed to be a teetotaler, he | 








U. S. Army Air Forces photo from Acme 


... and Capt. Gentile and his Mustang 


would send a case of soda pop instead. 
Finally, MacArthur—who, according to 
Rickenbacker, promised to add a case of 
champagne to the Scotch—ruled that 
“liquor or spirituous wines” were not “ap- 
propriate recognition of Bong’s deeds.” 


Childers: The Congressional Medal 
of Honor was awarded to Second Lt. Er- 
nest Childers by Lt. Gen. Jacob Le De- 
vers, deputy Mediterranean commander. 
Childers, a three-quarters Indian from 
Broken Arrow, Okla., killed five Germans 
in one sortie with his carbine during the 
Italian campaign. 


Britt: The other Congressional Medal 
winner was Capt. Maurice L. Britt, 24, 
of Fort Smith, Ark., who also killed five 
Nazis (he lost his right arm in a later 
battle). In a hospital at Atlanta where 
he was visited by his wife, the former 
football player thought: “They’re mak- 
ing too much of it.” 


Relief of Sevastopol 
Moscow’s Victory Guns Kept Busy 
as Reds Drive On Through Crimea 


The bombs of twenty stukas had done 
their job. The great 12-inch guns of Sevas- 
topol’s coastal battery lay broken and 
askew. But inside the big battery fort, be- 
neath the stout steel turret that had with- 
stood the bombs, the Soviet gun crew still 
lived. When told to evacuate, they radioed: 
“We shall die on our dear land.” 

After the Germans had reached the bat- 
tery, the admiralty headquarters began to 
receive messages every half hour: “We are 
46”—“The Germans are knocking on the 
turrets and asking us to surrender. Twice 
we have opened the hatchway to throw 
grenades at them. Now it is impossible to 
get out. There are too many of them.”— 
“They have put wood around the battery, 
smoke is leaking through, they are trying 
to choke us.”—“We are 37.”—“Thirty left.” 
— “Twenty-eight.” — “Twenty-two.” — “We 
are now preparing to blow ourselves up.” 
—“Am now ceasing transmission. Farewell.” 
Shortly afterward the battery blew up with 
the most shattering of all the explosions of 
Sevastopol. 

—From “The Last Days of Sevastopol,” 
by Boris Voyetekhov. 


With a spirit thus indomitable the 
Russians defended the Crimean naval 
port of Sevastopol in the 250-day siege 
of 1941-42. And the same indomitability 


_inspired them last week as they rolled 


over the Crimean steppe in an overpow- 
ering offensive aimed at swift liberation 
of the city. 

The first blow was struck by Gen. 
Fedor Tolbukhin’s Fourth Ukrainian 
Army. His men swarmed across the bar- 
ricaded Perekop Isthmus, overrunning 
the anti-tank ditch which spanned the 
narrow neck. The Russians crushed tank 
barriers and negotiated thick mine fields 
to reach the steppe. There they advanced 
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swiftly over the sun-bathed plain and in 
six days reached and won the big west 
coast port of Yevpatoriya. 


Over the Sivash: Simultaneously the 
left wing of General Tolbukhin’s Army 
crossed the Sivash (Putrid) Sea. The 
Russians who landed on the salty white 
south coast quickly cut their way 75 
miles south to capture the Crimean capi- 
tal, Simferopol. 

In a carefully coordinated move, mean- 
while, Gen. Andrei Yeremenko’s Inde- 
pendent Maritime Army launched a sud- 
den offensive westward from the bridge- 
head it had held near Kerch for several 
months. This drive took Kerch on the 
second day, and shoved west on the Mar- 
ine Drive to Feodosiya and _ beyond, 
along the Russian Riviera. 

The victory guns of Moscow fired 





7,456 rounds in three hours on the 
balmy evening of April 13 to celebrate 
the capture of Yevpatoriya, Simferopol, 
and Fodosiya. Playgoers at the opening 
of “Stalingrad” in Moscow’s Red Army 
Theater stood up and cheered them- 
selves hoarse at the news. One of Russia’s 
most popular war songs, “Sevastopol,” 
became even more popular. The words 
rang out: 


The Germans will pay with black blood 
For each meter of our devastated land; 
We protected our city with Icve, 

With stones in our hearts we left it. 


Revenge: The two armies, now on 
contiguous fronts, closed in on the south- 
west—or Sevastopol—corner of the dia- 
mond-shaped peninsula. There in the 
Crimean War of 1854-56 British troops 
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made the heroic and useless “Charge of 
the Light Brigade” at Balaclava, Flor- 
ence Nightingale became known as “The 
Lady of the Lamp,” Leo Tolstoy saw his 
first full-fledged war, and Sevastopol 
withstood the British and French for 
eleven months. 

The farther the Russian armies plunged 
south and west, the greater was the toll 
ot the enemy. The original garrison of 
the Crimea was estimated at 100,000. 
How many the Germans evacuated in the 
past five months by air and sea was their 
secret. 

The last act of the Crimean campaign 
came when what remained of the Ger- 


man and Rumanian forces were backed 


up in devastated Sevastopol. There the 
Red Army, Navy, and Air Force staged 
a bloody reenactment of the German 
siege of the fortress. Only this time the 





WAR TIDES 





An article written by Major Gen- 
eral Isayeff, entitled “Features of Sta- 
lin’s Strategy” and recently published in 
an information bulletin sent out by the 
embassy of the U.S. S. R., :s so illumi- 
nating that liberty is taken of quoting 
one paragraph of the article, which 
reads: “The essence of Soviet opera- 
tional skill is the masterly, direct tran- 
sition from strategic defense to a 
general offensive with decisive and far- 
reaching aims. The application of this 
extremely difficult operational-strategic 
form on such a huge scale has no prece- 
dent in the warfare of the past.” 

Reading between the lines we see the 
evolution of a new strategy, not taking 
its cue from the last war, pitted against 
the Nazi concept, which, modified by 
the introduction of new weapons, is still 
of the 1914-18 school of thought. And 
what is interesting to us is this: Thou- 
sands of miles away on a wide seafront 
in the Pacific, without collaboration 
with the Russians, there has developed 
a strategy so akin to that stated in the 
above quotation that every word of it 
fits into the picture of our Central Pa- 
cific war. 

It would be a mistake to think that 
our concepts stem back to the last war. 
We had no great sea battles in that af- 
fair, our efforts being confined to anti- 
submarine warfare against the Germans. 
{ But we could and did study the lessons 
to be gleaned from the Battle of Jut- 
land, accepting what was found good, 
and: discarding what would not fit—for 
we realized that if it came, our great sea 
war would be in the Pacific, not the 
Atlantic. 

So gradually, through reorganization 





of our sea forces, with changes in the 
tactical technique, there was evolved a 
system, the fruition of which is seen 
today. With all due deference to the 
great sea battles of the past, our system 
is purely American and its inspiration 
stems from the early days of our own 
history. 


Where will we strike next in the 
Pacific? Guesses from the uninformed 
are of no value, for only a chosen few 
know, and they are giving out no real 
clues. But strike soon we will; that is 
sure, for speed is one of the orders of 
march. 

Thus far our sea tactics have followed 
a close parallel to what is happening on 
the Russian front. Just as she is cutting 
enemy lines of communication and turn- 
ing them to her own use, so are we eat- 
ing into the Jap sea lanes and making 
the sea highway behind us safe for our 
own use. Just as Russia is moving ahead 
to be in an advantageous position to 
cooperate directly with the western in- 
vasion when it takes place, so are we 
moving forward to be in an advanta- 
geous position when the war in the 
Orient becomes the great war. These 
concepts are fundamental and each in- 
termediate move we make, though its 
purpose may not be quite clear to the 
untrained man, is still in furtherance of 
ultimate objectives. 


In the long Pacific highway stretch- 
ing close to 2,200 miles west from the 
Marshalls to Palau are many atolls. Most 
of them have only a nuisance value, but 
a few have a high offensive and defen- 
sive content. Of these the Marshalls, 


Stalin’s Strategy and Ours in the Pacific 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Truk, and Palau take first rank. The 
Marshalls, once a dagger pointed at the 
Hawaiian Islands, lost this function 
when the Jap Fleet could no longer sup- 
port them. We must occupy them all for 
defensive purposes and will in time, 
since the only practical way of furnish- 
as them meagre reinforcements is by 
submarines. They are the first land, ex- 
cept for Johnston Island, which our con- 
voys could sight on the sea trip west 
from the Hawaiians more than 1,900 
miles away. 

When Jap sea control extended to the 
Marshalls, the major purpose of Truk, 
aside from being a good fleet base, was 
to serve as a staging area for Jap sea 
and air traffic bound south and east. It 
has practically, except as a submarine 
base, lost its original offensive nature, 
now further reduced by the recent 
bombing of the Nomoi Atolls some 150 
miles from Truk. 

Satawan Atoll in the group is more 
than 16 miles long, with a deep-water 
entrance to the lagoon. It has a Jap air 
base on the land strip. Lukunor in the 
same group is a smaller edition of Sata- 
wan. Truk has no particular offensive 
value to us, but since it lies in the chain, 
nearly halfway between the Marshalls 
and Palau, it has defensive assets, use- 
ful to us as a guard to our convoy lanes. 

Palau, however, is a different propo- 
sition. It stands in the Must class now; 
by that is meant it must fall into our 
hands some day. Owing to its ideal geo- 
graphic location, it is a key Jap defense 
outpost for the chain of islands stretch- 
ing from Japan proper to New Guinea. 
Once in our possession, it has a high 
potential offensive value. 
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which failed to save his life. 
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and Allied armies fight behind each other’s backs 
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high point of 5,712 feet at Mao. The 
curves are so sharp and the grades so 
steep that before the war only one-way 
trafic was permitted. Automobiles trav- 
eled it in daytime, bullock carts at night. 
The automobiles took two days for the 
trip and the carts ten to twelve days. In 
one stretch of 44 miles car drivers had 
to use low gear more than 100 ‘times. 


The Miraculous Dao: The Naga vil- 
lages are built on the tops of the hills. 
Since there is virtually no meadow land, 
the natives have cut the hill slopes into 
series of level paddy fields for growing 
rice, their principal food. The Nagas live 
in high-gabled thatched huts. Under- 
neath the front gable usually stands a 
demi-john-shaped container of woven 
grass, about 7 feet tall and 3 in diameter, 
which holds the family’s yearly supply 
of rice. The tribesmen plow the paddies 
in June, plant them in July, and harvest 
in November. Meat is easy to obtain. 
There are several kinds of deer, big game, 
and many types of birds. 

Bronzed and muscular, the Nagas re- 
semble the American Indians physically. 
They wear colored blankets, and their 
favorite weapon is an 8-foot spear. But 
the general utility tool of the tribesmen is 
the dao. About 20 inches long and shaped 
like a putty knife, it is used for catching 
and preparing game, for building huts, 
and for working in the paddy fields. Boys 
begin handling them at the age of 4 or 5 
and develop amazing skill in killing 


‘small game. For this, they do not throw 


the dao; instead, holding it in the left 
hand, they strike it with a length of cane. 
A piece of cane flies off, somehow hitting 
the prey and stunning it. 

Until the middle of the last century 
the hillmen had little contact with white 
men. At that time they accepted blood 
feuds and headhunting as necessary to 
their dignity. Skulls of women and chil- 
dren were prized more highly than those 
of men, because they indicated the pos- 
sessor had penetrated through the fight- 
ing lines. By raiding the tea planters, who 
were then starting to appear in Assam, 
they met the British, who began to civi- 
lize them by burning their villages on 
punitive expeditions. 


Making a Maharajah: In 1891, fol- 
lowing dynastic intrigues and the murder 
of the commissioner of Assam and his 
officials by. a usurping chief, the British 
took over. They sought out the youngest 
boy of royal blood—he was 6 and a cat- 
tle tender—and made him rajah. For serv- 
ices during the last war, he was raised 
to maharajah and given the salute of 
eleven guns and a monthly salary of 5,000 
rupees. Benevolent to his subjects and 
fond of chess, the maharajah maintained 
six ranis in six snug cottages. He died on 
Nov. 6, 1941, and was succeeded by His 
Highness Maharajah Bodh Chandra 
Singh, son of the second rani. In his ad- 
ministration the maharajah is assisted by 
a durbar of six Manipuris under the presi- 
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. «» while the Maharajah comfortably kept six ranis in Imphal, the capital 
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WAR TIDES 





The Burma war, which a month 
back was once again set flaring by the 
Japanese advance into the Indian state 
of Manipur, is outwardly as great a 
jumble as the terrain itself. The topo- 
graphical, climatic, strategical, tactical, 
political, and administrative factors 
jostle each other for a place of prece- 
dence, so much so that it is extremely 
difficult for the onlooker to make heads 
or tails of the proceeding. 

Two things can, however, straight- 
away be decided upon. The first is that 
no Allied advance through Northern 
Burma is likely seriously to influence 
Japanese hegemony. The second is that 
India strategically is in no danger from 
this direction, for the last thing the 
Japanese want is to occupy that coun- 
try. What then is their object? 

Their aim would appear to be a pre- 
ventive one: (1) to strike at British rule 
in India by creating political unrest, 
and (2) to upset such plans as the 
Southeast Asia Command may be en- 
gaged upon for operations elsewhere— 
possibly in the direction of Sumatra and 
Singapore. Therefore the campaign, I 
think, is a politico-strategical distracting 
operation, the purpose of which is to 
gain time by upsetting the enemy’s 
equilibrium and by forcing him to con- 
-centrate on fighting in an unprofitable 
region instead of preparing to move into 
a profitable one. Should this be so, the 
jumble at once begins to take on intel- 
ligible form. 


The center of the present activity 
is Imphal—an old city in Manipur— 
supply base of the British Fourteenth 
Army and key to the British position in 
Assam. Could the Japanese occupy it, 
then, without question the political re- 





Why the Japs Invaded India 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


sults in India would be considerable, for 
these names are endowed with magic in 
the East. Further strategical results 
would also be considerable because—if 
only as a matter of prestige—the British 
would have to retake it; and should 
they be unable to do so during the mon- 
soons its retaking might seriously in- 
fluence next autumn’s operations in 
whatever direction they are made. 

Imphal lies in a wide plain enclosed 
by hills and mountains. Its main com- 
munications run by the road past Ko- 
hima—60 miles to the north—to Dimapur 
on the Bengal-Assam railway which 
runs roughly parallel to the Burmese 
frontier. At the moment the Japanese 
have cut this road at several points and 
at one time claimed to have occupied 
Kohima—the claim is still unverified— 
and have closed in from the east to 
within a few miles of Imphal. Techni- 
cally speaking, the city is invested; ac- 
tually, it is not, because air traffic 
is uninterrupted and there is also a 
subsidiary though indifferent road or 
track running to Silchar, which, by 
rail, is connected to the Bengal-Assam 
— But last week the Japs had reached 
this. 

To protect Imphal from the south the 
Seventeenth Indian Division has with- 
drawn from Tiddim, while other forces 
have also been pulled back from Tamu. 
Both these forces are now blocking the 
Imphal-Tiddim road and parts of the 
second are still operating in the rear of 
the Japanese. 


While Imphal is being firmly held, 
three Allied forces are also working in 
the rear of the Japanese: General Stil- 
well’s American-Chinese army moving 
down the valley on Mogaung; a British 


native force coming down on Stilwell’s 
left and the air-borne British columns 
southwest of Myitkyina: the late Gen- 
eral Wingate’s in the vicinity of Katha 
east of Indaw on the Myitkyina-Manda- 
lay railroad and another a few miles to 
the northwest of it. The object of all 
three would appear to be dislocation of 
the Japanese main line of communica- 
tions. 

My opinion, however, is that their 
influence is not likely to be in any way 
decisive, first, because they are operat- 
ing so far behind the Japanese Assam 
front, and secondly, when the monsoons 
break, as they very shortly will, these 
forces may be compelled to pack up 
and retire. This latter factor applies 
more especially to General Stilwell’s 
troops, as rainfall in the Hukawang Val- 
ley is exceedingly heavy and much of 
the country will be under water. 

In addition to these forces there is 
yet one other small British force op- 
posed by the enemy along the Maung- 
daw-Buthidaung road in Arakan, some 
60 miles north of the port of Akyab. 

Seeing how late it is in the campaign- 
ing season and that soon now monsoons 
coupled with malaria will become the 
enemies of both sides, the problem of 
the campaign resolves itself into one of 
whether the Japanese can continue to 
operate against Imphal during the rains 
and whether the British can hold on to 
that important center. 

Provisionally my answer is that the 
Japanese will attempt to do so, and 
though they are not likely to take Im- 
phal, their efforts will not altogether be 
in vain, for there’s no good burking the 
question: So long as a single Japanese 
remains on Indian soil, for political rea- 
sons alone he will have to be ejected. 











dency of a British nominee, who is usu- 
ally a member of the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice. But the real ruler is the political 
agent appointed by the imperial gov- 
ernment. 


Mountbatten Shift 


Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Al- 
lied commander in Southeast Asia, last 
week transferred his headquarters from 
landlocked New Delhi, in North India, 
to Ceylon. That indicated progress in 
Southeast Asia planning toward amphibi- 
ous operations, for Ceylon contains the 
British naval base of Trincomalee and 
lies directly across the Indian Ocean from 
Southern Burma and Malaya. 























Good Japs 


In recent months since the Southwest 
and Central Pacific offensives began the 
Japanese have been fighting with deter- 
mination and dying by droves. Last 
Thursday Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson disclosed that in the preceding 
90 days nearly 26,000 dead Japs had been 
counted within the American lines. “They 
do not include the dead who have perish- 
ed in the jungle, died on ships, or fallen 
under bombs in Japanese installations.” 
@ On Bougainville, where last week the 
American perimeter was being expanded 
almost at will, 5,370 Japanese bodies 
were tabulated between March 8 and 
April 8. 


J! 


@ Up to April 8 on New Guinea where 
last week the Australians from the Ramu 
Valley had finally taken Bogadjim, 18 
miles south of the Jap base of Madang, 
the Americans found 1,053 enemy dead. 
@ In the Admiralty Islands, where final 
mopping up activities are proceeding, 
the dismounted cavalrymen had de- 
stroyed 2,962 Japs for certain. 

@ On New Britain, where last week an 
estimated 40,000 Japs were penned up 
on the Gazelle peninsula around Ra- 
-baul after abandoning Cape Hoskins and 
Gasmata, 4,679 enemy dead had been 
recorded and 282 prisoners had been 
taken. 

@ Between 11,000 and 12,000 Japanese 
had died on the Central Pacific atolls. 
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Turn-Turtle on Draft Stymies 
Registrants and Boards Alike 


Confused Manpower Situation 


Arouses Congress and Renews 
Talk of Service Act for Civilians 


The story had the makings of a classic. 
On April 7, Good Friday, 90 men were 
scheduled to report for induction at .an 
East Coast draft board. Half of them, with 
no religious scruples, appeared and were 
processed through. The other half asked 
for and received a postponement over 
Easter to April 18. In the meantime—on 
April 8—Selective Service in Washington 
suspended the induction of men 26 and 
over in agricultural, war, or “war support- 
ing” work. Of those who had obtained 
the delay, only ten remained immediately 
eligible for the armed forces. 

Draft stories to end all draft stories 
were legion last week. They told of men 
selling their homes and cars, shipping 
wives and children to grandparents, giv- 
ing up jobs, bidding friends a last 
good-by, gathering up farewell presents 
and send-off bonuses (or splurging 
them), and appearing at their draft 
boards for a final and irrevocable exit 
from civil life—only to be sent. anticli- 
mactically home. 


Congressmen threatened to put Selective Service Director Hershey over a barrel , 
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Perpetual Motion 


The situation was enough to make 
strong men -weep—or at the very least 
throw up their hands in despair. Shifts in 
Selective Service policies were nothing 
new, but none could match this most re- 
cent and stunning reversal. More than 
ever before, the state of the nation’s man- 





European 


power was confused, chaotic, or, in the 
inelegant lingo of the vociferously anti- 
Administration New York Daily News, 
cockeyed. 

In the short space of fifteen days 
Washington had turned completely turtle 
on the draft: The accent went .from 
quantity to quality, from occupational 
status to youth. 

On March 24, Selective Service Direc- 
tor Lewis B. Hershey had wired instruc- 
tions to state draft directors to tighten 
their occupational deferments. This line, 
as subsequently laid down in the month- 
ly Selective Service Bulletiu, included 
these phrases: “In carrying out a pro- 
gram for considering deferments for men 
under 26... it is of vital importance 
that: local boards and appeal boards 
keep in mind that instructions must 
not be interpreted as preventing or 
interfering with the normal process of 
inducting or reclassifying registrants 
over 26.” 

But on April 8 General Hershey «gain 
wired: “The War and Navy Departments 
have informed the Director of Selective 
Service that the immediate necessity for 
young men in the armed forces is greater 
than the need to immediately fill calls by 
induction of older men . . . You are 
therefore directed . . . to postpone the 
processing of men 26 and over who are- 
making a contribution to essential agri- 
culture, war production, or war-support- 
ing activities even though such men have 
been found acceptable for military serv- 
ice or have been ordered to report for 
induction or pre-induction physical ex- 
aminations.” 

Three days later national draft head- 
quarters shed another flicker of light on 
the induction of men under 26. It issued 
a new list of supervital deferrable war 
activities—applicable only to the un- 
der-26 group—under which registrants 
might continue to qualify for occupa- 
tional deferment if key men. Included 
were those engaged in the production 
of synthetic rubber, rockets, radar, land- 
ing craft, aviation gas, etc.; active sea- 
going and railroad personnel, full-time 
medical students, etc., and miners in 
certain coal-producing areas. Of the es- 
timated 350,000 men under 26 now 
deferred as essential, it was expected 
now that only 135,000 would continue 
in that status, 65,000 of them merchant 
seamen. 


Reaction: From the thousands of 
over-26 draft registrants thus suspended 
in mid-air—with no assurance of how 
temporary their plight might be—came 
the concerted cry: “Why don’t they make 
up their minds?” A sympathetic chorus 
echoed from local draft boards and state 
boards alike—snarled in a new tangle of 
paper work and perplexity. 

In New York City Draft Director Ar- 
thur V. McDermott suspended the in- . 
duction of all men over 26 regardless of 
occupation, bluntly refusing to induct 
any until Washington cleared up the am- 
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biguity of “war-supporting activities.” 
Boards throughout the country concurred. 
But in many cases men over 26 who in- 
sisted that they could or would not re- 
turn to civil life were inducted on a 
volunteer basis (one such was 34-year- 
old Mayor Erastus Corning 2nd of Al- 
bany, N. Y.). To make matters even more 
muddled, some boards applied their own 
interpretation of “essential” and proceed- 
ed with their over-26 inductions. 

In Congress, fresh from an Easter re- 
cess, storm warnings appeared. Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio accused draft heads 
of “playing fast and loose with the exist- 
ence of American men and their families” 
and proposed a long-range draft plan 
with classifications “clear and definite 
and permanent.” Rep. Dewey Short of 
Missouri, a Military Affairs committee- 
man, snapped: “General Hershey and 
{War Manpower Chief] McNutt contra- 
dict each other and themselves. They 
change their minds every fifteen minutes, 
and as I’ve not conferred with either in 
the last fifteen minutes I don’t know what 
they have in mind.” One or both should 
be fired, Short added. 

Talk started up of a renewed drive for 
national-service legislation for 4-F’s or 
for all able-bodied civilians*® because the 
latest draft directive seemed to be an at- 
tempt to “wheedle” men over 26 into 
essential jobs. 


Significance 


Two questions were uppermost in the 
nation’s thoughts last week. First, what 
got us into this newest and most critical 
manpower mess? Second, what will get 
us out? Attempting to reply, Washington 
achieved far more unanimity on the first 
than on the second. 

When war broke out, two thoughts 
motivated the Army’s drafting of older 
men. One was a wish to build an elabor- 
ately organized and motorized fighting 
machine in which “everybody will ride” 
and age was therefore no_ particular 
drawback. The other was a feeling that 
indiscriminate drafting of youngsters 
would hurt vital war production, then 
just getting into full swing. 

With the passage of time, war produc- 
tion went over the hump and the military 
began to feel assured of enough equip- 
ment to supply the men already inducted 
—hence a new willingness to hurt pro- 
duction to some extent if need be in 
order to get younger men. 

Experience with mechanized might in 
the war (among other things, the dis- 
illusionment of Cassino) had reaccented 
the importance of infantry—the young 
man’s stamping ground (NEWSWEEK, 
March 27). On the Army’s demand for 
young men and young men only, and on 
the ensuing need to clear the decks for 
drafting them, Selective Service spokes- 
men blamed the suddenness of their con- 
. flicting orders. 





®A Gallup poll this week showed 78 per cent of 
the public in favor of Congreean poapeeate to 
have the Army conscript 4-F’s and put them into 
war plants. 
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So You WantTo Be Deferred! 


Thus titled, a notice on the wall 
at draft headquarters in New York 
met the envious eye of many a 
confusion-ridden registrant __ last 
week. Plain in language, unmistak- 
able in meaning, free of any am- 
biguity, the pinup was a copy 
of Ethiopia’s mobilization order of 
1935 (in the war with Mussolini). 
An object lesson in streamlining, it 
read: 

“When this order is received, all 
men and all boys able to carry a 
spear will go to Addis Ababa. 
Every married man will bring his 
wife to cook and wash for him. 
Every unmarried man will bring 
any unmarried woman he can find 
to wash and cook for him. Women 
with babies, the blind, and those 
too aged or infirm to carry a spear 
are excused. Anyone found at home 
after receiving this order will be 
hanged.” 
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What now? Selective Service cau- 
tioned that it would be a serious misin- 
terpretation to view General Hershey’s 
telegraphed bombshell of April 8 as a 
final and complete halt of over-26 in- 
ductions. Peering into the future, draft 
officials predict that many temporarily 
deferred under the new ruling will be 
shouldering arms sooner than they think. 
The liberality with which over-26 regis- 
trants are treated will depend on how 
many under-26 men are inducted. As of 
now (subject to change without notice, 
however) over-all Selective Service policy 
is as follows: 


Men 18 to 26: Will be drafted without 


Associated Press 


* NEWSWEEK 


regard for family status or, with very few 
exceptions, for occupation. 


Men 26 to 30: Will be drafted before 
very long, but their status as workers in 
essential industry will be taken into more 
lenient consideration. The yardstick here 
will be the previous list of 35 essential 
activities, not the new list of 14 super- 
essential ones, applicable only to those 
under 26. Everything else being equal 
between two men in the 26-30 group, 
non-fathers will go first. 


Men 30 and over: For this group each 
day of age will be a factor lessening 
chances of induction. 


The Brain of Jo Ann 


- All eight psychiatrists knew well the 
brief past of the pretty young redhead 
with the dreamy eyes. Only two months 
earlier, a Kentucky jury had acquitted 
16-year-old Jo Ann Kiger of the murder of 
her 6-year-old brother and _ coinciden- 
tally freed her of a similar charge con- 
cerning her father, Carl Kiger, political 
boss of Covington (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 3). 
The basis of her successful plea of not 
guilty in the double killing had been a 
nightmare—in the same general vein, but 
more violent than the vivid early dreams 
of her overwrought girlhood. 

Although the jury’s verdict had thus 
officially closed the case, a promise made 
by Jo Ann’s lawyer in his final argument 
had brought her to the Menninger 
Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic in Topeka, Kan. 
There for six weeks the mind specialists 
used every psychiatric means, including 
hypnosis, to probe the girl’s mind and 
elicit all the details of the fatal shooting. 

Last week their conclusions, embodied 
in a report by Dr. Merton Gill, went to 
the Kenton County Circuit Court back 
home. The finding: Jo Ann’s story of a 


16-year-old Jo Ann went to an asylum . . . 15-year-old Faye to jail 
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nightmare was a deception; she had 
thought about the killing for two ‘hours 
before using the gun; but far from being 
the deliberate act of a sane mind, it was 
the result of an incurable mental disorder 
and might recur at any time. 

Bluntly the report declared: “Her psy- 
chiatric diagnosis is schizophrenia. She 
does not correspond to the usual variety 

. in that she does not show obvious 
delusions or hallucinations. Her disease 
is rather to be characterized as a severe 
distortion of her personality and charac- 
ter structure . . . Her illness resulted . -. 
in the murder of her father and brother 
... and no assurance could possibly be 
given that another act of homicide might 
not take place in the future . . . She has 
the ability to present a remarkably good 
front . . . to convince the relatively inex- 
perienced person of her ‘rationality’. . . 
This makes her particularly dangerous 
and makes it especially desirable for her 
to be committed to an institution for the 
insane.” 3 

Simultaneously the court got an affi- 

davit on Jo Ann’s insanity from her 
mother, still walking with a cane from a 
hip injury sustained during the shooting. 
Served with a lunacy warrant on her re- 
turn from the Kansas clinic, the girl was 
then taken to a Cincinnati sanitarium, 
there to await a jury’ decision as to 
whether or not to commit her for life. 
On Saturday the answer came: The jury 
found Jo Ann “of unsound*mind and a 
lunatic” and Judge Joseph P. Goodenough 
ordered her committed to the Central 
State Hospital for the Insane at Lake- 
land, Ky. 
@In Miami, Okla., 15-year-old Faye 
Scott, daughter of a zinc miner, was 
jailed on a charge of murdering her 70- 
year-old grandfather, allegedly because 
he made advances toward her. 


Matter Above Mind 


Joseph Dunninger, the radio mind 
reader who claims to have examined the 
mental recesses of kings and congress- 
men, last week encountered a lady judge. 
In a New York traffic court with an over- 
time parking ticket, he amused. Magis- 
trate Anna M. Kross by telling her a 
few of her future plans, including her 
hope to send her Damahter to. Oberlin 


“Amazing,” she commented. “Now, 
what about the fine?” 

“I can read your mind,” said Dunnin- 
ger, “but I can’t change it.” - 

be ou're right,” the magistrate replied. 
“ a 


Tissue Issue 


“Only one box,” said the sign on the 
counter of the Hattiesburg, Miss., chain 
dime store. “One box,” said the clerk, 
but still the woman who wanted two 
boxes of cleansing tissues was not con- 
vinced. “One box,” said the supervisor. 
So the woman stopped protesting, put 




















WASHINGTON TIDES 


MacArthur’s Excursion Into Politics 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


General MacArthur's letters to 
Congressman Miller of Nebraska sup- 
ported a conclusion based on earlier 
evidence: that MacArthur is a recep- 
tive, at heart possibly an eager, candi- 
date for the Republican Presidential 
nomination. This conclusion is further 
borne out by his subsequent statement 
concerning the letters. 

In aspiring to the Presidency, Mac- 
Arthur is within his rights. He is pro- 
hibited by joint Army-Navy regula- 
tions only from making a_ personal 
campaign for public office while serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces. His replies 
to Miller’s letters could not be con- 
strued as an active personal campaign. 

The explosives in the MacArthur 
missive were not his words of appre- 
ciation for Miller’s friendly advice and 
expression of admiration. They were: 
(1) his endorsement of Miller’s hy- 
perbolic criticisms of the Roosevelt 
Administration and (2) the intimation 
that he still disagrees with the profes- 
sional management of the war. 

In his subsequent statement. Mac- 
Arthur denied that his letters were in- 
tended to convey “blanket approval” 
of Miller’s views, or to be critical of 
“any. political philosophy or of any 
personages in high office.” It may well 
be that MacArthur’s éwn penchant for 
bombast misled him, both in reading 
Miller’s letters and in answering them. 
However, Miller’s attack on the Roose- 
velt Administration was violent—he 
wrote of “this monarchy” which, if 
continued for another four years, “will 
destroy the rights of the common peo- 
ple.” It should have put on guard any- 
one who was not essentially sympa- 
thetic to such extreme views. 


In his replies to’ Miller, MacAr- 
thur made only one reference to the 
conduct of the war*—harmless in it- 
self, but sufficient, in conjunction with 
Miller’s letters and with MacArthur’s 
own previous utterances, to feed the 
controversies over global and Pacific 
strategy. 

MacArthur’s preoccupation with the 
Pacific is natural. He has been out 
there for nine years, throughout the 
period of German aggression. He has 
the loss of the Philippines to avenge. 
He is a brilliant soldier, strong-minded 
and plentifully endowed with self-con- 





*Letters of Feb. 11: “Out here we are doin 
what we can with what we have. I will be gla 
however, when more substantial forces are placed 
at my disposition.” 


_ from the Southwest Pacific with that 


.favor a negotiated peace with Ger- 


fidence. He has been a vigorous spe- 
cial pleader for the Pacific, his own 
idea of Pacific strategy, and his own 
command. 

In extenuation, its deserves to be 
said that MacArthur may believe that 
he has been a victim of politics. Sea- 
soned correspondents have come away ° 


impression. In my judgment, only one 
discrimination attributable to politics 
has been made against MacArthur. 
He has not been called to Washing- 
ton for hearing and consultation, al- 
though his staff members have been. 
It was a mistake not to call in Mac- 
Arthur. 

However, politics, in the usual sense 
of the word, did not determine our 
global strategy, our Pacific strategy, 
or the limitation of MacArthur’s com- 
mand to the Southwest Pacific. The- 
oretically, Pacific strategy, like Euro- 
pean strategy, is controlled by the 
Combined (Anglo-American) Chiefs 
of Staff. However, the United States 
took primary responsibility for all op- 
erations between the Western Hemi- 
sphere and Singapore, as well as for { 
those in China. 

Within the Joint (American) Chiefs 
of Staff, responsibility for the Pacific 
war really narrows down to the Navy. 
The Navy had, and firmly retains, its 
own concepts of Pacific strategy. It 
will not turn over to any general—~ 
whether he be called MacArthur sor 
Joe Doakes—either the management of 
the war in the Pacific or the command 
of what has become the greatest naval 
striking force on the globe. The Navy 
has begun to show what it can do, 
which is plenty. . 

MacArthur has become the rallying 

oint for extreme reactionary and iso- 
Jationist or supernationalist leaders in 
the Republican party, some of whom 


many. His latest statement was not 
strong enough to repudiate this asso- 
ciation or to quiet the enthusiasm of 
Republicans who are opposed to the 
Roosevelt Administration across the 
board—war strategy and foreign policy 
as well as domestic policies. Almost 
certainly they cannot prevent the nom- 
ination of Dewey. But they bring out 
clearly a fundamental cleavage in the 
Republican party. It might be smart 
politics for Mr. Roosevelt to bring 
MacArthur back to the United States 
about the time of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 
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down the price of two boxes on the~ 


counter, picked up two boxes, and ran. 
The clerk ran after her and told a 
policeman. The policeman told another 
policeman, and the woman’s following 
grew. Aware that United States post of- 
fices are out of bounds so far as local 
police jurisdiction goes, the woman made 
for the post office. Inside, she telephoned 
a lawyer, who came and escorted her 
away. The chief of police, wary of pos- 
sible suit for false arrest, and unable to 
think up a legal basis for action against 
the woman, did nothing. The woman 
kept her cleansing tissues—two boxes. 





Life in Bedlam 


Nazi Primer for Prisoners Paints 





Strange Picture of American Scene 


The cheap little 152-page illustrated 
booklet, printed in Berlin and sent to this 
country for German war prisoners who 
wish to study or improve their English, 
bears the harmless title “America of To- 
day.” Army censors have approved it. But 
for Germany’s unwilling emigrants, the 
United States is portrayed through sly 
propaganda as no home away from home. 
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A foreword, dated January 1941—almost 
a year before Pearl Harbor—notes that 
the material was supplied by Prof. Her. 
bert Penzl and Dr. Horst Frenz of the 
University of Illinois. Taken as separate 
items, the facts (which apparently were 
-garnered from old newspaper stories, 
editorials, magazine articles, and adver- 
tising copy) are not readily disputable. 
Yet collectively they form a picture of 
- a greedy, sinister, culturally deficient 
bedlam. 
- The devious methods are particularly 
interesting. For one thing, dates are 
omitted, leading the untutored reader 
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A Colored Fruit-vendor 
in the Streets of Richmond, Virginia 
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A petroleum-spring on fiere! 
1e fire of a petroleum-spring, nearly extinguished, reaches 
another spring 
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Money-transport 
in U.S. 


On the left: Police-officer in 
the interior of the car with 
machine-gun 
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Sweet land of liberty as German war prisoners in the United States learned about it from a Nazi-printed booklet 
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... there’s no mistaking the real thing! 


The Tire that 
has always lived up to its 


HIGHER PRICE 


@ For 30 years The General Tire 
has been known as the tire that 
cost more money than any other. 


Millions of car owners have paid 
General’s extra price because of 
General’s superb Top-Quality. 


In terms of longer mileage, greater 
safety and dependable performance 
this extra cost has been a small price 
to pay in exchange for so much more. 


When you are permitted to buy 
a tire today, too, it is important to 
remember that you may pay less—but 
only The General Tire gives you its 
exclusive Top-Quality features. 


Of course, tires are still scarce. You 


must save those you have. Prepared 
and equipped to help you is your 
General Tire Dealer. He specializes 
in expert repairing, General Tire- 
Kraft System recapping and mileage 
advice. See him—for every tire need. 


BUY MORE: 
WAR BONDS 


—goes along way to make friends! 
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ees lesson No. 1 in infiltration training—keep your head down! They've Got 
For those bullets streaking overhead in this night photograph 
above of Marines in training aren’t blanks! They’re the real Wh e T: k 
thing! That’s the way they’re being trained nowadays...so at it a es! 
that when these young men are finished with their training, Fighting front or home front, you'll 
they'll be fighting Marines through and through... from the hear the same: Camels—they’ve got 
pack on the back to the pack of Camel cigarettes in the pocket. what it takes! Extra-mild, full- 
flavored, and fresh. For Camels are 


packed to go round the world...to 
stay fresh anywhere. 


THIS IS THE 
PACK FOR MEW 
CAMELS —THEY'VE 
GOT WHAT IT 
TAKES ! 


SERVICE 


* With men inthe Army, 


—AND NO 
MATTER WHERE | 
GET ‘EM, CAMELS 
ALWAYS TASTE 
FRESH—FULL OF R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


FLAVOR 


\ @AMELS ARE SO cs q 
EASY ON My THROAT | | a Mm e Ss am 
—AND SO FRESH cL za 


AND FLAVORFUL” = rx te The “T-Zone” 
<a a ‘ where cigarettes are judged 


@ Her name is Jean Curran. Her : 1) SUS LAY = The “T-ZONE’—Taste and Throat — is 
war job is with the Sperry Gyro- ‘ era | *, \\ a=7.=>. the proving ground for cigarettes. Only 
scope Co. Her cigarette—Camel. ry é Sk pees your taste and throat can decide which 
She says, “I smoke Camels because I : ; = \ ' Be; cigarette tastes best to you... and how it 
want a cigarette that won't go dry or 2 \ = fi affects your throat. Based on the experi- 
flat-tasting. Camels always taste so fresh, _7* = >. ence of millions of smokers, we believe 
so cool, so good.” Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a‘““T.” 
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to assume the happenings are current. 
For another, derogatory remarks are cun- 
ningly inserted in otherwise innocuous 
pieces. Thus a brief story on New Mex- 
ico begins with the statement that “New 
Mexico did not belong to the United 
States until 1846,” includes a criticism 
of Indian adobe houses (“cheerless to 
German ideas”), and winds up with the 
observation that their “style . . . is now 
being imitated in all parts of Southwest- 
ern America as the most modern style in 
building.” 

Other highlights: 
@ Thomas A. Edison [died, 1931] is 
“judge, jury, and executioner,” according 
to the Literary Digest [died, 1938] in a 
trial of the modern skyscraper (a “pe- 
culiar example of American ingenuity”). 
€ College co-eds (says the National As- 
sociation of Chiropodists) who trip so 
lightly over campus grounds or display 
their aesthetic charms at fraternity balls 
are to the amazing extent of 80 per cent 
foot defectives. 
€ Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
board of the U.S. Steel Corp. [died, 
1927], and George F. Baker, the banker 
[died, 1937], are preparing to cut “the 
long-awaited melon”—a 40 per cent stock 
dividend. 
@ The Rev. John Roach Straton [died, 
1929]-addressed “a recent meeting of the 
Ku Klux Klan” at New Orleans. 
@ The American people want medicine 
because they are too lazy to exercise, says 
a group of physiotherapists. 
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@ Americans are too careless about for- 
est fires. 

@ The essential mark of the American 
social spirit is “publicity, the spirit of the 
market place.” 

@ New York is a wonderful place but its 


city parks need beautifying; it has heat 
waves; it costs the city millions to re- 
move snow; and businessmen have to be 
alert against payroll robberies. 

@ Hot Springs, Ark., will be more popu- 
lar now because of the dangers of sub- 
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Gone With the Wind: General Sherman’s march 
through Georgia had nothing on a tornado which last 
week swept through the northeast part of the state and 
Western South Carolina, plowing a 100-mile swath of 
destruction and death (about twoscore persons). At top: 






Associated Press photos 
2-year-old Morris Long of Abbeville, S. C., salvaged only 
a doll from his home; bottom left: a man and wife were 
trapped in the wreckage of this Royston, Ga., house; right: 
a refrigerator alone withstood the tornado’s fury at Abbe- 
ville, although other houses were apparently undamaged. 
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MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY | 


LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ..:s: BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Enjoy the Westinghouse radio program with John Charles Thomas—NBC, Sunday, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


PRINTS TO CHECK 


See-ability, made possible by today’s high-efficiency 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, is helping build the greatest fleet in history. In 


one shipyard alone, draftsmen and engineers must work with more than 200 
acres of blueprints in a single year. See-ability makes this vital eye-work easier, 
enables ship- building Americans to work faster and _ more accurately, with 
a minimum of fatigue. Through See-ability, efficiency is increased, output 
speeded, eye-strain reduced. Consult your Westinghouse dealer about See-ability 


with bright, long-lasting W estinghouse Mazda Lamps, or write W. estinghouse 


Elec. & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Plants in 25 cities . . . offices everywhere. 











Wartime lighting advances 
made by Westinghouse engineers will lead to 
higher lighting standards for postwar America, 
with new and better ways of using light in 
every kind of business, industrial, transport, 
commercial and home activity. Higher levels of 
light for schools will bring easier seeing, 
faster learning, better work. Light in new colors, 
lamps in new shapes and sizes, will offer a 
host of new display and merchandising oppor- 
tunities to progressive stores and show rooms. 
Whatever your plans, be sure you take full ad- 
vantage of Westinghouse lighting improvements. 














° ‘Featured at 
Better Dealers 
Everywhere 


Out-dress stormy days in your 
Alligator Raincoat! Magnificently 
styled, precisely tailored, dependably 
processed —truly the best buy in 
rainwear! Dashingly smart for fair 
weather, too. See your dealer’s selec- 
tion in a wide range of popular 
prices, now! The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


ALLIGATOR 


because ... IT’S SURE TO RAIN! 
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marines in the North Atlantic. Americans 
must remember the Indians once owned 
Hot Springs. 

@ Old Black Joe is a Negro melody. 
(The booklet also includes “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.”) —_ 

@ Negroes sell fruit in Richmond, Va. 
@ People are lynched in the United 
States (a neat article with statistics). 
@ The United States is inhabited by many 
races (picture of “Asia in America”: a 
street in San Francisco's Chinatown). 


The “U. S. H.”: There are many more 
such items with unpleasant little gibes 
at sports events attendance and the 
peculiarities of English pronunciation 
(Americans understand the British with 
difficulty and vice versa); on railroad 
accidents and crime. (“In one unde- 
niable aspect America might be called 
the United States of Homicidia. In largely 
unpunished crimes its primacy seems es- 
tablished.” ) 

In one respect, however, the Nazi 
propagandists overreached themselves. 
The German war prisoner, reaching the 
last item in the book is likely to wonder 
when he reads that “the United States 
peacetime army is being enlarged.” 


Wallace’s Prospects 


Foes of Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace had a short-lived ground swell last 
week. An announcement that Wallace 
was leaving shortly for China caused 
them (and not a few political commen- 
tators) to set up a choral chant: The 
President is getting him out of the coun- 
try so that another may be the Democratic 
Vice-Presidential nominee this year. 

Actually, those who knew what had 
happened were not sure that this was the 
case. First, there was considerable evi- 
dence that Wallace himself had asked to 
be sent. He was said to have approached 
first the President, then Secretary of 
Navy Knox (who would have to provide 
the transportation). Secondly, conditions 
in China are such that the appearance of 
an American official with the rank of 
Wallace might go far toward bolstering 
relations at this time. When Wendell 
L. Willkie was in China in 1942, he 
returned complaining bitterly at the 
policy of sending little-known Ameri- 
cans there to conduct vital business with 
an ally on whom we must depend when 
the final blows at Japan are eventually 
struck. 

What the departure of Wallace will do 
to his chances of again being the Presi- 
dent’s running mate appeared to rest 
solely with Mr. Roosevelt. The prognos- 
ticators have blown alternately hot and 
cold on Wallace’s prospects in recent 
weeks. A month ago, his renomination 
was regarded as likely; now, his stock has 
slumped a few points. But if history re- 
peats itself, the.President (assuming he 
seeks a fourth term) will pick his own 
running mate as he did in ’40—and it well 
may be Wallace again. 
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Judgment Day 
Court-Martial of Kimmel and Short 
Knotty Legal and Military Puzzle 


Much like any civilians, an admiral 
and a lieutenant general, both retired, 
rubbed shoulders len week with their 
fellow men while Washington stewéd 
afresh over their future. In New York, 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel quietly 
carried on his duties with a firm of naval 
architects. In Dallas, Lt. Gen. Walter 
C. Short served in a civilian capacity in 
a war plant. 

Whether these two men should stand 
court-martial now for the tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor was the question that trou- 
bled Washington. Secretary of Navy Knox 
said no—both men had signed waivers on 
the statute of limitations and - could 
be tried at some future date when 
their courts-martial would not impede 
the war effort. The War Department 
concurred. 

But Rep. Dewey Short, a Missouri 
Republican and a member of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, had another 
view. The congressman (not related to 
the general) thought that court-martial 
should be ordered immediately, provid- 
ing it would not endanger the military 
security. Further, he demanded guaran. 
tees more binding than waivers that the 
statute of limitations would not prevent 
trial at some future date. Accordingly, 
Short announced that he would introduce 
a resolution in Congress this week ex- 
tending the statute of limitations as it 
applies to Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short—probably until six. months after 
the cessation of hostilities with Japan. 
(The statute expired last Dec. 7 but was 
extended to June 7, 1944, by an act of 
Congress sponsored by the Missouri 
member. ) 
Significance 

Lawyers are sharply divided over the 
question of whether Kimmel and Short 
can be tried if the statute of limitations 
is allowed to lapse June 7. Many mem- 
bers of Congress believe that action by 
the legislative branch is imperative, that 
the waivers signed by the two officers 
have no legal standing. 

The Office of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy points out that both 
men have the status of retired officers 
and contends their waivers are sufficient 
to bring about trial at any time during 
the war or six months thereafter. 

A few lawyers argue that neither posi- 
tion is sound, that the two-year statute of 
limitations has already run and no act or 
waiver can revive it. But aside from legal 
questions: : : 

A trial in a campaign year might inject 
politics into the courts-martial and, vice 
versa, the courts-martial might be injected 
into politics. In addition, military security 
is involved. Approximately half the wit- 
nesses are key officers who would have to 
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To Mothers—a bouquet with a reminder tied to it 


. 


| ae of people have asked... 
“Is the war affecting the health 
of America’s young children?” 


Here’s one answer: 


Fatalities from childhood diseases 

are at an all-time low... Infant 

mortality is at an all-time low. 
For this achievement, the mothers of 
our youngest generation deserve a 
great big bouquet. They have realized 
that the most valuable wartime serv- 
ice they could render is to safeguard 
the health and welfare of their little 
children. 


Along with this compliment, we'd 
like to add these few reminders... 


Some of -the dreaded childhood dis- 
eases can be prevented. Early in in- 
fancy—usually between 6 and 9 months 
—your doctor will advise protection 


against diphtheria and smallpox, and 
probably whooping cough. All young 
children should have medical check- 
ups at regular intervals. 


Regular, undisturbed sleep is very ini- 
portant. Children grow in their sleep. 
Most children between the ages of 2 
and 6 need additional rest—usually an 
afternoon nap. 

There should be regular hours for 
play, preferably out of doors, and some 
of it with other children. Provide well- 
balanced meals at regular hours. 

Make the home safe for little chil- 
dren by keeping such things as sharp 
instruments and matches out of their 
reach, and by protecting them against 
falls, suffocation, and other hazards. 
Even when mother must be away, it 
is very important for the child that the 


daily routine and safety program be 
maintained. 


Free booklets! 


For mothers, and others who take 
care of children, Metropolitan has 
prepared two valuable booklets. 
‘* Your Baby’’ deals with the child’s 
first year. ‘‘Out of Babyhood Into 
Childhood’’ covers the pre-school 
years. You may have either or both 
free, on request. 





COPYRIGHT 1944—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BQARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me booklets checked: 

LJ No. 54-D, “Your Baby.” 

[J No. 54-DA, “Out of Babyhood Into 
Childhood.”’ 
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The day is coming when a train trip will again be something 


to look forward to eagerly — something to be enjoyed at 
ease, in spacious comfort — and all at moderate price. 
That of course will be after the war is won. It will be when 
the armed forces no longef need nearly half of all our 
passenger equipment to move fighting men. It will be 
when many coaches and Pullmans now busy in war service 
can be honorably retired to make way for new cars with 
comfort, convenience and thoughtful appointments 
beyond anything the past has known. That will take 
money — vast sums of money. It will take time. But we 
believe that it is worth while today.to tell you what we 
plan for tomorrow — to help you realize that the wartime 
service we are able to give today is by no means a 
sample of what's in store for the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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be called home from the fighting fronts. 
Even more serious, in the opinion of 
some military experts, would be the ef- 
fect of the trials on military morale. 
They point out that with the eve of a 
European invasion and a big Pacific push 
at hand, a court-martial in which the 
incompetency of Pearl Harbor was aired 
might cost more lives today than did that 
“day of infamy.” 


Race Consciousness 


Until the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Joseph G. Bell’s future was un- 
clouded. He owned the only American 
sawmill in China and a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth of Shanghai real 
estate, and had sixteen handsome chil- 
dren, five of them at school in the United 
States. Son of the late Capt. George Bell, 
a famous Yankee China coast skipper, and 
a Chinese woman of good family, Bell 
himself had married a half-caste girl, the 
daughter of a China-born Britisher, 
Frank Ferris, and a Chinese woman. 

The war wiped out Bell’s business, but 
the Japanese left the family unmolested 
more than a year before interning them. 
Then, last fall, Mrs. Bell and nine of the 
children were released and came to New 
York on the repatriation liner Gripsholm. 
Bell and his two eldest sons still were 
held. From New York, Mrs. Bell went to 
Detroit to be with her daughter, Lucille. 
a student nurse at Providence Hospital. 
and her son, Roy, a Ford employe. 

The Council of Social Agencies gave 
her $150 a month for groceries and cloth- 
ing and found her family a home in the 
huge real-estate development known as 
Blackstone Park. In the tiny five-room 
cottage, the Bell family was happy. Also 
in the development lived an old China 
friend of the Bells—Louis Deligouri, 
American vice-consul in Chungking 30 
years ago. 

The weeks passed. Mrs. Bell wrote 
daily to four of her sons in the service. 
David, machinist’s mate on a PT boat. 
Pfc. John, with the Air Forces in Texas: 
and Cpl. Joseph and Pfc. Paul in the 
Army. (A fifth son, Peter, 18, was called 
up two weeks ago.) 

But the Blackstone Park Home Owners 
Association began to worry about their 
property restrictions which limit occv- 
pancy to families of “pure, white, un 
mixed Caucasian race.” (Detroit has a 
large Negro population.) After checking 
the Bell family’s genealogy, Michigan's 
Attorney General’s office was asked for a 
ruling. The story came out and public 
opinion ran high in the Bells’ favor. 
Somewhat alarmed, the association asked 
Mrs. Bell to sign a statement that she 
would move after the war. She refused 

Last week the association, still fretting. 
called off a meeting at which the matte: 
was to have been discussed. Mrs. Bell’ 
future as a householder remained to be 
settled—although after the war she wants 
to return to Shanghai and there build a 
Catholic Church called Our Lady of China. 
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The new senator had no more than sat 
down when things began to 
re FROM THE CAPITAL * whispered conversations, exchanges of 
messages, telephone calls. This was the 











Man at the Throttle 


J. Monroe Johnson spoke plainly last 
week. Successor to Joseph B. Eastman 
(who died March 15) as head of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, he 
viewed with profound concern the swift- 
ly increasing passenger traffic on the 
war-jammed railroads. The number of 
nonessential travelers was far larger than 
a year ago. Unless this burden was dras- 
tically cut, serious interference with war 
transport soon would occur. 

An ex-colonel and engineer, unham- 
pered by rules that cause professional 
politicians to be cautious in their public 
utterances, Johnson told civilians to stay 
off trains—or else. He added: 

“There will be no shortage of military 
transportation. We will not hesitate to 
take any steps to provide it. If people 
take vacations, they may find themselves 
stranded away from home. We are on the 
eve of a great offensive. Watch out!” 

The bluntness of the warning was no 
surprise to workers at the ODT. Five 
minutes after Colonel Johnson took office 
they knew the engineers had landed. 
They heard a voice that would have been 
audible to a deployed regiment. Orders 
came with the crispness and finality that 
only a veteran campaigner could pro- 
duce. But the most timid stenographer 
soon was aware that the gray, ruddy, 65- 
year-old colonel was no ogre; merely 
resolute and intent on holding his salient. 


Ambition Plus: Colonel Johnson’s 
father, a lawyer and plantation owner, 
served as an engineer in the Confederate 
Army. To his son he said: “Engineering 
knowledge is more valuable to a lawyer 
than Blackstone.” 

Bent on both careers, young Johnson 
attended the Unwwersity of South Caro- 
lina, then Furman University at Green- 
ville, S. C., for technical training. After 
the Spanish-American War, in which he 
served as a sergeant, he postponed fur- 
ther schooling to go to work as an engi- 
neer in his home town of Marion, S. C. 
He kept his ambition to be an attorney 
until he was 30. By then he had been 
married eight years to Helen Barnwell, 
whom he first met when he,was a young 
soldier in Charleston, and was becoming 
successful enough as a civil engineer to 
decide that one career was enough. 

In 1917 Gov. Richard I. Manning of 
South Carolina asked Johnson if he could 
recruit and lead an engineering battalion. 
His reply: “If I can er: immediate over- 
seas service, I can.” This request granted, 
Johnson recruited the battalion in twelve 
days. His outfit went overseas in October 
with the Rainbow Division of which the 
present Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
chief of staff. Johnson rose to a colonelcy 
and became the division’s chief engineer. 


His nine decorations include the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, Verdun Medal, 
and Legion of Honor. They hang today 
with scores of his ribbons and awards 
over his office door. Johnson, who recalls 
warmly that General MacArthur was al- 
ways his close friend, says of him: “He is 
a great soldier. I can’t see him as a poli- 
tician.” 


He Who Waited: Colonel Johnson 
boasts that he never asked for any job, 
always waiting until it was offered to 
him. Appointed Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce in 1935, he became a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 





Acme 

Johnson: “Keep off trains—or else” 
in 1940 and after that shared many an 
aspirin with Eastman as they struggled 
with transportation enigmas. 

As head of ODT, Johnson finds little 
time for travel. At the sound of a train 
whistle he has been known to murmur 
reverently: 

“Please let it get there on time.” 


Seat of the Mighty 


Some of the older senators think Dan- 
iel Webster is still among them. His desk 
remains where it was when he sat at it 
in 1850—in the second row middle. 

It is now the desk of Sen. Wallace H. 
White of Maine and he has great affec- 
tion for it. When Senator McNary of 
Oregon, the GOP floor leader, died, 
White was chosen acting leader. This re- 
quired White to move to McNary’s desk 
in the front row middle. White moved, 
and gave permission to the new Oregon 
senator, Guy Cordon, to sit temporarily 
at Webster’s desk. With only 96 desks 
and 96 senators, there wasn’t any other 
place for Cordon to sit. 


~ reason for the excitement: 


Seating in the Senate is stri¢tly a mat- 
ter of seniority. When a desk is vacated, 
the senator with the most seniority has 
first whack at it. But here was a freshman 
sitting in the second row middle, a his- 
toric seat. 

The indignation meetings were at- 
tended in flesh or spirit by these old Re- 
publicans: Johnson, Capper, Shipstead, 
Nye, Vandenberg, Davis, Austin, Bridges, 
Danaher, Gurney, Holman, Reed, Taft, 
who, in that order, have seniority. White 
got a vacate notice. “Nothing doing,” 
said the acting leader. “If I’m not named 
permanent floor leader the first of the 
year, I'll want to sit at Daniel’s desk 
again. It inspires me.” Feelings were run- 
ning high last week. Nobody seemed to 
know who could decide the matter. 
There was talk of installing a 97th desk. 
If that were done, then one senior sena- 
tor could sit, at least until the first of the 
year, where Daniel Webster sat. 


Priority 

When Congressman Joseph Clark 
Baldwin of New York = ack from 
England this week, he'll find that ad- 
mirals outrank congressmen in the eyes 
of at least one ticket agent. Baldwin was 
scheduled to return last week, meet his 
brother Ian and another business asso- 
ciate in New York, and catch the Penn- 
sylvania’s midnight train to Washington 
for an- important conference. According- 
ly, reservations for Drawing Room B, 
Car W 226, were made in the congress- 
man’s name for April 11. 

At the last minute it developed that 
the congressman could not return for an- 
other week; that Ian and the associate 
would have to attend the conference 
alone. When they went to New York's 
Penn station that night to board the train, 
they found the space reserved for the 
congressman already occupied. Protests 
brought forth the information from an 
awed ticket agent that “an important ad- 
miral and his aide” had been given the 
drawing room. Ian’s protests were futile. 
The ticket agent was adamant—he had 
seen the admiral himself; it was all very 
important. Ian demanded to know the 
admiral’s name. “Admiral Baldwin,” 
the ticket agent finally said. Ian and 
his associate threw up their hands, took 
upper berths, and left for Washington, 

ill wondering if a real admiral or 
some fast talker had swiped their res- 
ervation. 

(Note: The Navy Directory lists “Rear 
Admiral Frank Baldwin, Director of Cost 
Inspection Service.” According to the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, there are 
no train priorities for anyone, including 
admirals—even an officer with traveling 
orders is subject to the first come, 
served rule.) 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... . VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
«+. Every Sunday Afternoon ... NBC Network 


Supply Sergeants...Both 


Supply Sergeant home from the front .. . his younger brother on the farm... 
partners in providing more food for more people than in all our history. 


The Army Service Forces use motor trucks by the hundreds of thousands. 
America’s farmers own and operate more than a million of them. Everything 
a farmer grows, everything a soldier or civilian eats is transported by motor 
truck .. . some way, sometime, somewhere. 

















‘ A recent statement from the Office of 
Last year, according to government figures, these motor trucks helped to Defense Transportation emphasized 


ie lgi as that: “‘Astomotive Transportation is 
move more than twelve million tons of meat, five billion dozen eggs, nearly bsolutel tial to the winning of the 
fifteen billion gallons of milk, over four hundred million bushels of potatoes, and workers must get to their jobs... om 





War. Goods must reach their destinations 
nae ean time.’ Join the U.S. Truck Conserva- 
two billion pounds of butter, nearly four billion bushels of wheat and corn. tion Corps and keep 

your trucks in best 


possible condition. 


There’s no question but that the farmer and his mainstay of transportation, Your GMC dealeris 
. 5 > re pie ce Oo help you, 
the motor truck, are doing their utmost to see that “ Food Fights for Freedom.” 

















INVEST IN. VICTORY .. . BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corpo ration 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches. . . 
Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘*Ducks*” 
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‘Allies Tighten Up the Screws 
to Force Neutrals Into Camp 


Diplomats Virtually Interned 
and Trade Barriers Strengthened 
in Preparation for Invasion 


Of the four neutrals on the fringes of 
the European Continent, two—Portugal 
and Turkey—are allies of Britain and 
hence indirectly of all the United Na- 
tions; a third—Sweden—is neutral but 
openly sympathetic to the Allies; the 
fourth—Spain—is neutral with an~ Axis- 
flavored government. 

This week the Allies moved against 
these neutrals on the diplomatic front. 
The British took an unprecedented action 
in consultation with the United States 
and Russia. They established a censor- 
ship of all diplomatic correspondence, 
both ingoing and outgoing, and forbade 
the departure from Britain of any cour- 
iers or diplomatic or consular representa- 
tives. This virtual interment of diplomatic 
missions applied to 43 countries and was 
designed to prevent the leakage of infor- 
mation about the impending invasion. 
But it was primarily aimed at Spain, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, and Turkey. 

The diplomatic action was an 


also vegetable oils, wheat, hides, sugar, 
cotton, cattle feed, and many other prod- 
ucts. The Allies permit her to get these 
by means of the so-called Goteborg 


' traffic. Swedish ships pick up the goods 


in Allied-controlled ports and the British 
allow them to pass through the blockade 
and into Géteborg on condition they are 
not exported. 

That is the club the Allies hold over 
friendly Sweden. But Swedish good will 
itself has usually sufficed to prompt the 
nation to fall in with Allied requests for 
reduction of trade with Germany. Thus 
under Allied pressure Stockholm cut its 
scheduled 1944 iron-ore deliveries to the 
Reich from 10,200,000 to 7,100,000 


tons. Ball-bearing shipments, which Ger- | 


many wanted doubled, were halved. The 
Germans blustered and threatened to cut 
off the Géteborg traffic. The Swedes 
stood pat. 

By last week, London and Washington 
had become more acutely concerned than 
ever over one aspect of Swedish-German 
exchanges—the ball bearings—for the 
Allied air forces were already pounding 
away at Germany’s own sources of the 





important corollary to the for- 
mulation of economic measures 
against the neutrals by the 
United States and Britain. This, 
along with the drafting of peace 
offers to Axis puppet states, was 
one of the chief objectives of the 
visit to London of Under Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettin- 
ius Jr., and his conferences with 
Churchill and other leading 
British officials. 

The heat was on the neutrals. 
But the Allied job was difficult 
because of its complexity. Here’s 
how the problems stacked up: 





Sweden: The Swedes get 
along as well as they do because 
both the Allies and the Germans 
help keep them going. To main- 
tain its industries Sweden must 
have German coal. In exchange 
tor coal, Sweden must send Ger- 
many pmo high-grade iron 
ore -and large quantities of ball 
bearings. Those are the back- 
bone factors of Swedish-German 
trade. 7. 

But Sweden also needs goods 
trom. the outside world—Ameri- 





can oil to roll its mobilized army 
and drive its watchful navy; 


Associated Press 
In London, Stettinius tackled balky neutrals with a smile 
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bearings, and Sweden’s supplies to the 


Reich threatened to offset the Allied 
bombings. So on April 13 the United 
States exploded a diplomatic’ bomb in 
Stockholm; in a polite note it asked 
Sweden to halt altogether the export to 
Germany of ball bearings and the raw 
materials and machinery used in making 
them. 

So sharp was the resultant crisis that 
the Swedes called a secret sitting of the 
Riksdag this week to discuss it. There 
were authoritative hints that Washington 
had even threatened sharp curtailment 
of the Géteborg business. Yet Swedish 
circles predicted that Stockholm’s an- 
swer would be a polite “no”’—based on 
the fact that Sweden’s trade agreement 
with Berlin runs through 1944, that the 
Allies approved it in the first place—and 
that Sweden should not be asked to break 
her word. 


Turkey: Like the Swedes, the Turks 
play an important part in Germany’s war 
economy. This they do by supplying the 
Reich with chrome, used in hardening 
steel. Britain tried to stop the leak in 
1939 when it forged a limited military 
alliance with the Turks and obtained a 
virtual monopoly of Ankara’s chrome 
exports until the close of 1942. But in 
1941 Germany, with a string of victories 
as a bargaining lever, turned the tables 
on the British and made Turkey agree 
to deliver 90,000 tons of chrome to the 
Reich in 1943 and double that in 1944. 
The Turks failed to carry out the pact 
last year because of machinery break- 

downs and lack of rolling stock. 

The Germans fixed that by send- 

ing them the needed rolling 

stock. And thus far in 1944, the 

Turks have already supplied the 

Nazis with some 25,000 tons. 

Now a new factor—the Rus- 
sian surge over the Ukraine that 
engulfed Nikopol, source 
manganese used for the same 
purposes as chrome—has heated 
the chrome crisis to the boiling 
point. Deprived of Nikopol’s 
grayish ore, the Nazis are cry- 
ing for more Turkish chrome. 

‘ But on April 14 London, which 
recently penalized Turkey’s un- 

Ally-like neutrality by cutting 

off Lend-Lease arms shipments, 

intervened with powerful repre- 
sentations at Ankara aimed at 
blocking the leak again. 

The British attitude was plain. 

In effect, it said: You are trad- 

ing with a customer who will 

soon be out of business; you 
will be left holding -the bag. 

There were hints Britain might 

even cancel a deal under which 

she has lent the Turks five freight- 
ers. The Turks replied to all this 
by saying vaguely that they 
would help the Allies “to the 
limit of our material possibili- 


ties.” The Germans meanwhile 
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BACK OF EVERY ATTACK... 


Preformed were rope 


Men who land on enemy beachheads—un- 


der fire—need every protection. Speed and ° 


safety are at a premium. That’s why slings 
that handle landing barges are made of 
Preformed wire rope. 

Every day men trust their lives and their 
precious matériel to Preformed wire rope. 
On practically every kind of mobile equip- 
ment, Preformed is proving that it’s the 

OWN WIRE ROP] 


MANUFACTURI 


ad 


fa’ 


tough wire rope for the tough war jobs. 
Fighting men are learning what Amer- 
ican industry has known for many years— 


‘that Preformed wire rope handles easier, 


lasts longer, steadies production, saves time, 
safeguards men and equipment. 

That’s why, back of every attack, Pre- 
formed wire rope is hard at work on all 
kinds of fighting jobs. 


OR SUPPLIER FOR. PREFORMED - WIRE 


ROVE 








ABOUT WAR INFORMATION 


It is your duty to safeguard information 
of value to the enemy. In your own in- 
terest safeguard your American right of 
“Freedom of Choice." Ask for what you 
want by brand name. When you say “I 
want Paris—and not a substitute," you 
exercise your right to choose what you 
use. Protect this privilege. Trust the trade 
marks which have stood the test of time. 


Paris Belt illustrated: No. MB498, 
Genuine Cordovan, $3.50. Other Paris 
Belts $1 to $5. By the makers of Paris 
Garters and ‘'Free-Swing” Suspenders. 


PARIS 


BELTS 


“TOPS” FOR YOUR TROUSERS 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS! 


Remember those happy days when 
you stepped out with your best girl 
“going places and doing things”? 


No matter 


whether you two were enjoying a 
nice juicy steak at some tony restau- 
rant or watching a thrilling movie 
with your favourite stars performing, 
or dancing to the lilt of a swing band 


you were happy. 


WHAT IS LEFT OF ALL THIS? 


Nothing! Nothing but days and 
nights of he heaviest fighting and 
for many of you 


NOTHING BUT A PLAIN WOODEN CROSS, 
IN FOREIGN SOIL! . 





a OS-2.60 











International photos 


Goebbels Goo: These German propaganda broadsides were tossed at Amer- 
ican soldiers in Italy. They are supposed to create homesickness and lower GI 
morale. Note the crude “cheesecake” and the corny phraseology. : 





set April 29 for the arrival of their new 


trade-promoting group in Ankara. 


Spain: The Allies have played hob 
with Hitler’s wolfram trade with Spain. 


Although they do not need the mineral — 


(also used as a steel hardener) they out- 
bid the Nazis for it, forcing the price up 
to $28,000 a ton—about 20 times the 
price the United States pays for Bolivian 
wolfram. Not only that, but by clapping 
an oil embargo on Spain last January, 
Washington, compelled Madrid to hold 
up wolfram shipments to Germany alto- 
gether, pending the working out of an 
agreement with the Allies. 

But the Allies and Spain are still en- 
gaged in an economic diplomatic tug-of- 
war. Washington wants Spain to be strict- 
ly neutral on wolfram, sending only a few 
tons to Germany and an equal amount to 
the Allies. The Allies also want Madrid 
to close down its consulate in Tangiers, 
Spanish Morocco, which they say is a 
spy nest. 


Portugal: Portugal sends even more 
wolfram to Germany than Spain. When 
the Allies ask it to stop, it replies in 
effect: What’s the use, so long as Spain 
is sending Hitler some? That's one rea- 
son why the Allies want to:come to 
a quick agreement with Spain. The Brit- 
ish can wag an economic stick over 
Portugal’s head by threatening to cut 
off coal supplies. But the Germans are 
not asleep—a big German trade mission, 
hungry for wolfram, has just arrived in 
Lisbon. 


Significance-——~— 
The Allies had similar problems with 


the neutrals in the last war but the 
complications were fewer. Allied Portu- 


al and neutral Spain then were cut off 
rom the Reich by the French battlefield 
and the blockade; Turkey was already in 
the enemy camp; the Netherlands’ trade 
with the Reich was almost completely 
choked off by the blockade. Norway had 
little to export. 

Only Sweden, as now, remained a 
puzzle because of ‘its geogra hic close- 
ness to Germany; and to the last it kept 
up a lively trade with the Reich. 

The great difference in the picture to- 
day is that all the four balky neutrals— 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, and Turkey— 
have more or less direct access to the 
Reich and can export their own products 
to the Germans without interference by 
the Allied blockade. Thus the only con- 
crete pressure the Allies can exert con- 
sists of sanctions—a distasteful method 
under any circumstances. Nevertheless 
the Allies have not hesitated to use it 
when they considered it absolutely nec- 
essary, as in the case of Spain. 

But the Allies possess a no less power- 
ful persuasive weapon which they can 
now be expected to exploit to the full. 
That is the certainty of Allied victory, 
with all its arguments that neutrals 
should line up on|the right side before 
the war ends. As The London Times put 
it: “Neutrals must realize that the shape 
of things to come is now determined and 
that political wisdom lies in taking ac- 
count today of what tomorrow will cer- 
tainly bring.” 


Swiss Crash 


On the afternoon of April 13, thirteen 
American heavy bombers thundered over 
Switzerland, swinging westward toward 
home after attacking aircraft plants in 
southern Germany. Swiss air-warning sta- 

















86.8 Proof « 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 


Life owes much to that decade of the nineties when moving pic- 
tures and light-bodied whiskey first captured public imagination 
and taste. Since J. G. Kinsey had the courage to introduce his 
milder, lighter whiskey, the mellow charm and distinctive flavor 
of this pleasant blend have won the high regard of all who appre- 
ciate good whiskey. And Mr. Kinsey today still personally super- 
vises its blending. Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pa. 


HASTEN VICTORY ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


KINS VY Lente Yhiitey 


ENVOY THIS DISTINGUISHED WHISKEY, SI1R...NOW AS IN 1892 
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( aNsilng really beg 1114. in the Apiung Canning time—when millions of sparkling jars are 


filled with fruity goodness by proud housewives— when huge commercial canneries hum with activity. To most of us this spells 


the bounteous fall. But, canning really begins in the spring. It is then that orchardists start work to protect the coming crop. 
Even before the sap rises, dormant fruit trees are sprayed—killing secreted eggs of insects waiting to hatch. And when buds 
show the first tinge of pink—again, when they bloom—and all summer long—spraying and dusting with specialized materials 
must be carried out. Chemical science has worked closely with fruit growers— giving them new and better materials to com- 
bat the ever attacking insect and destructive blight. So, remember, canning time really begins with these early protective 


measures which contribute so effectively to a bounteous harvest. a oe REE y TS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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ions and airfields, wide awake after the 
> accidental American bombing of Schaff- 


‘a hausen two weeks before, rang out the 


| alarm. Fighter planes rose from the fields 
| ‘and converged in swarms on the bellig- 
f erent bombers crossing Switzerland's 
- neutral skies. 

Swiss pilots signaled the Americans to 

land. Ten bombers came down on Ziirich’s 

great Diibendorf airdrome. Two more 

| alighted to the north, at Altenrhein and 
Oberglatt. But the thirteenth bomber did 
not swerve from its course. Ignoring the 
Swiss signals it flew on toward Central 
Switzerland. As the bomber approached 
Lake Ziirich, the pmrsuing fighters 
opened fire. After a few shots the great 
plane burst into flames and crashed. 
Swiss observers saw some crew mem- 
bers bail out. 

The crews of the other American 
bombers which landed safely were in- 
terned under international law, to join 

_ those of some 40 bombers already forced 
down on Swiss territory. Shortly be- 
fore they came down, the Swiss radio 
had reported that the United States had 
taken the first step beyond apologies 
* to compensate Switzerland for the bomb- 
| ing of Schaffhausen. As a first install- 
ment, the radio said, American Minister 
| Leland Harrison handed over a check for 
- $1,000,000. 


Fire Furies: Women dispatch riders of Britain’s National 
Fire Service play a dangerous but little-known part in 
‘home defense. During raids they get messages through 
when telephone lines break down, and summon fire fight- 
@ts and ambulances to stricken areas. In their training 
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Views on World’s Greatest Enigma- 
What Is Soviets’ Foreign Policy? 


What is Russia’s foreign policy? To 
some, it is an exasperating mixture of 
sanctimonious promises and cynical im- 
perialism. To others, impressed by such 
“open diplomacy” as the broadcast pub- 
lication of peace terms to Finland, it is 
both straightforward and realistic. But to 
most, the foreign policy of the Russia 
which adhered to the Atlantic Charter 
and yet subsequently tried to impose its 
will unilaterally on Poland represents the 
greatest and most ominous enigma of cur- 
rent diplomacy. 

To find an answer to the puzzle, NEws- 
WEEK asked its Washington and London 
bureaus to test the opinions of authori- 
tative Allied spokesmen in both capi- 
tals. The following is a compilation of 
their replies as received last week: 


Russian foreign policy is rough-hewn 
in the Foreign Affairs Fada. ag re- 
fined or altered by the Politburo and 
finally rejected or approved (with finish- 
ing touches), by Stalin. The process 
roughly parallels the processing of our 


own foreign policy in the State Depart- 
ment, the Cabinet, and finally in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s hands, with one vital 
difference—there are no checks by legisla- 
ture or public opinion. 

Once Stalin has approved a policy, 
his advisers may offer valid reasons for 
a change but dare not deviate or dissent 
until he OK’s their proposals. Soviet mis- 
sions abroad tend to minimize the com- 
plaints which a policy provokes and to 
exaggerate the applause. 


Basic Policy: Best estimates fix ten 
years as the period Russia will need to 
recuperate from the war’s devastation. 
The basic Russian policy is security from 
aggression and the fullest outside aid, 
technical and economic, during recon- 
struction. What the policy will be 
thereafter is unpredictable, but the’ 
Anglo-American hope is that collabora- 
tion during reconstruction will set the 
pattern for permanent harmony. 

The immediate Anglo-American aim 
has been to persuade Russia that its se- 
curity during reconstruction lies in collec- 
tive action within the framework of the 


European photos 


school in Essex, hardy British girls go through a tough | 
course to. qualify for a dirty job. They leap over blazing 
“gas mains,” crawl through mud (left), and learn to fall 
wherever their motorcycle may toss them—on broken 


glass, asphalt roads or muddy marsh (right). 
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Atlantic Charter and United Nations 
Declaration. In the Moscow agreement 
last November, Russia reaffirmed that 
thesis. x 


From the Anglo-American viewpoint, 


Russia has since done some backsliding. 
It has left no doubt about its intention 
to reincorporate Eastern Poland and the 
Baltic states within its frontiers, thereby 
both ne ee Washington-London 

undary settlements after 
the war and, in the Western Allies’ view, 
infringing the Atlantic Charter. Further- 
more, the Soviet is obviously bent upon 
attaining a strong influence over border- 
ing states. . 

But from the ‘Russian viewpoint, these 
actions are not inconsistent with the Mos- 
cow undertakings. The Soviet holds these 
to be nonretroactive, and therefore in- 
erence to its absorption of Eastem 
Poland and the Baltic states, which took 
place in 1939-40. It concedes that its 
claim for strong influence on the border 
states appears to mark a trend toward 
redivision of postwar Europe into the 
spheres of influence which the Moscow 
accords professed to make unnecess 
If this be inconsistent, Russia wo 
ask, what about the United States in- 
sistence on a change of government in 
Argentina? 


Realism or Imperialism? Moreover, 
Russia believes it must take measures 
toward a sphere of influence or security 
zone in Eastern Europe now, because the 
United States may, before the postwar 
settlement, have retreated away from col- 
lective security toward isolation. On this 
the Wisconsin primaries provide Russia 
with a polling Y sag 

The backslidings, whether real or ap- 
lieved to mark Rus- 
sia’s desertion of collaboration in favor 
of cynical pees . The czars, in ac- 

the then prevailing prac- 
tice, expanded their empire by annexa- 
tion. Stalin, since the German attack in 
1941 made Russia our ally, has not done 
so. Russia’s negotiations with Finland 
and its declaration on Rumania are held 
up as evidence of its intention not to do 
so—at least in Europe. 

In Italy, Russia is using the Italian 
Communist influence in the same way 
Britain and the United States respectively 
use royalty ties, capital investments, etc., 
to obtain the establishment of a govern- 
ment friendly to themselves. But this 
does not mean that the Soviet expects its 
will to prevail or will be adamant to the 
decisions of the Allies, should their 
policies run counter to its own. 


The New Europe: Washington and 
London share Moscow’s opinion that the 
prewar European order is doomed—the 
200 Families in France, the Colonels 
Government in Poland, the Court Cama- 
rillas of the Balkans, along with Italian 
Fascism and German Nazism. But the 
United States and Britain would like to 
sée the new Europe evolve without the 
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WAR At Bougainville, big landing craft 


pour tanks, tractors, “buffaloes” and 
other equipment ashore. For all types of vehicles, 
ships and planes, Bundy supplies ‘“‘life lines’ of 
tubing to carry oil and gasoline, transmit brak- 
ing pressure or strengthen structural parts. 
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Official U. 8. Marine Corps Phete 


Ne MIRACLE of this war eclipses the miracle of supply 
—delivery of what is needed, where it is needed, when 
it is needed, on fighting fronts around the world. 

After Victory, more miracles must be performed. 
They will call for much the same kind of skillful 
planning and split-minute timing, if desperately needed 
goods are to be produced and American workers kept 
employed. ; 

As a/supplier for war, Bundy has turned out millions 
on millions of feet of metal tubing—“life lines” for 
nearly 10,000 product parts. 


At the same time, planning for peace, Bundy engineers 
are developing new tubing uses in dozens of fields—to 
improve postwar products and cut their cost. 

If you have a problem of design or construction which 
may involve tubing, let us ‘help in your planning. Simply 
write Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 13, Michigan. 


BUNDY, TUBING 
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BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Company Rutan & Company 


3100 19th Street 1 Admiral Avenue 3333 W. 47th Place 112 South 16th Street 
San Francisco, California Maspeth, New York City, N. Y¥. Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Eagle Metals Company 
3628 East pera mc Way 
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WALL STREET 


“Mystery” Debunked 

Many a trader to whom securities 
are, if not an open book, at least a 
well-read one, thinks of commodity 
speculation as a volume never to be 
opened. The cardinal reason for this 
belief is the too-prevalent but un- 
founded notion that there is something 
mysterious, if not downright occult, 
about trading in staples. This is so 
far from the truth that, on balance, 
actual mechanics of trading in com- 
modities is as simple as it is in stocks. 

To simplicity are added certain other 


COMMODITIES 
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This booklet clears up confusion 


points concerning commodities of inter- 
est to those who have traded in stocks 
but have never been “long” a bushel of 
wheat or a bale of cotton. One of these: 
under normal conditions prices of com- 
modity futures represent the world- 
wide consensus, expressed tangibly in 
the market places of the world. 
Significant information, likewise, is 
on an open basis—crop forecasts and 
other pertinent data are as available to 


a Maharajah of India as to a citizen 


of Chicago. 
One point, however, balks many who 


otherwise would trade in commodities . 


—the apparent difficulty of i:.terpret- 
ing fluctuations in the price levels of 
staples in terms of their own commit- 
ments. The fact is that it is no harder 
to interpret daily commodity quota- 
tions in terms of dollars and cents than 
it is in shares—if you know how. _ 

To clear up this and other matters, 
and to outline the basic nature of com- 
modity futures trading and the role of 
the speculator in it, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has prepared 
an unusually broad-scale discussion of 
the subject called, “Commodities —The 
Things We Live By.” As interesting as 
it will prove enlightening to many, this 
study will be sent without charge to 
interested readers. Address requests to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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need for the bloody broom of revolution. 
Russia, which controls the world’s only 
dynamic revolutionary force, the Com- 
munist party, apparently agrees. The 
idea of world revolution departed from 
the Kremlin with Stalin, but the sovietiz- 
ing of Europe by revolution remained an 
open question until the dissolution of the 
Comintern, reversal of Communist party 
programs, as in the United States, and 
the signing of the Moscow pact. © 

Washington believes the renunciation 
of a sovietizing program, even in the 
border states, will stick because it is in 
Russia’s own interest. Sovietizing means 
revolution, liquidating the upper classes, 
and farm expropriations by strong-arm 
tactics which would drain the energy 
Russia needs for reconstruction. More- 
over, that policy would alienate the 
United States and Britain, on whose 
respective industry, shipping, raw ma- 
terials, and credits Russia counts for re- 
habilitation. 


Red Military Government: As for 
the immediate future, Russian policy is 
concerned primarily with the problems 
which must face the Red Army as it 
marches into enemy or enemy-occupied 


. territory and probably no hard and fast 


long-range plans have been made for 
those territories. The Reds’ present pol- 
icy is based on the concept of the “Al- 
lied Military Government,” except that 


in this case it is likely to become an. 


exclusive Russian Military Government 
and to be applied to enemy and liber- 
ated countries alike. 

Recently, Gen. Zigmund Berling, com- 
mander of the First Polish Army Corps 
in Russia, held numerous conferences in 
Moscow with Russian political and mili- 
tary leaders, discussing the terms of an 
“AMG” for Poland. Throughout these 
conferences no suggestion was made of 
a permanent political arrangement and 


- it is unlikely that the Russians will defi- 


nitely commit themselves to any Polish 
pesnmeey until the military government 

as had a chance to run its course. There 
is, however, one certainty in regard to 
the future of Poland—the Russians will 
not deal with the government-in-exile 
under any circumstances. If they do not 
state this more emphatically, it is because 
they have been informed that the British 
and American Governments would con- 
tinue to recognize the exiles, and they do 
not want to cause an open break on this 
issue at this time. 


Miners’ Minimums 

British miners, whose strikes have cost 
Britain more than 1,500,000 tons of coal 
this year, last week headed back to work. 
Through 200 delegates, they voted 512,- 
000 to 97,000 to authorize the Mine 
Workers Federation to negotiate a four- 
year wage agreement. The proposed 
wage-stabilization pact sets a national 
minimum weekly wage of $20 for under- 
ground workers. 
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‘Lieutenant General’ 
Crown Prince Humbert of Italy 
Readies Self to Succeed Father 


There’s a story in Italy that King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel’s grandchildren sometimes 
sang a rhyme that went like this— 


Gira gira tondo, 
L’impéro andato a fondo 
Se vince [Inghilterra, 

Il nonno va per terra. 


Translated, it meant roughly— 


Ring around a-rosy, _ 

The [Italian] empire has sunk. 
If England wins, 

Grandpa will come a cropper. 


Last week, Grandpa stumbled but 
didn’t come a cropper. In line with the 
“Sorrento compromise” broached the pre- 
vious week (Newsweek, April 17), he 
announced on April 12: “I have decided . 
to withdraw from ‘public affairs... . This 
decision . . . is final and irrevocable.” 
Thus, at 74, Italy’s little king, who had 
sat on his throne ever since July 1900- 
longer than any other European monarch 
except Wilhelmina, Queen of the Nether- 
lands since 1898—finally bowed to fate. 
The king said his successor would be his 





Black Star 
Humbert: He waited for Rome to fall 
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THE GARDNER FAMILY OF BUFFALO have no sons of 
military age. But they do have a daughter to lend to 
their country. And she is doing a real ‘‘man’s job” 
for Victory. Miss Elsa Gardner trains soldiers! At 
Camp Bell, New York — operated by the Bell Air- 
craft Corporation— Miss Gardner instructs Airacobra 
fighter plane mechanics. She has earned the high- 
est esteem of her associates. And she has never 
failed to report for duty. Although there is no 
direct bus service at the hours Miss Gardner goes 

to work, she always gets there on time, thanks to ARMY AIR FORCE MECHANICS 
her 1935-model Oldsmobile. She couldn’t do so receive first-hand experience serv- 
much to help Keep ‘Em Flying, without it. icing “Airacobras,” at Camp Bell. 


yu AIRACOBRA FIGHTER PLANE at Camp 
~Bell was built from salvaged parts by stu- 
dents that Miss Gardner helped to train. 


tS 
IT’S AN OLDSMOBILE-BUILT CANNON, onc. ANOTHER WAR BOND for mother! OLDSMOBILE SERVICE keeps this 
of the types used in Airacobra planes, that Miss Gardner is buying Bonds 9-year-old car on the job so Miss Gard- 
these Camp Bell instructors are studying. with every cent she can save. ner can always get to her vital job. 


OLDSMOBILE °""" GENERAL MOTORS 
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89-year-old son, Humbert, Prince of 
Piedmont, who would have the title 
-. “Lieutenant General of the Realm.” 
Meanwhile the Italian political crisis 
. finally came to a head. Six Leftist parties 
united in a junta and offered to take part 
in a new government under the leader- 
ship of Premier Badoglio. Moscow off- 
‘cially supported the junta’s plan. This 
Monday Badoglio resigned and the way 
was cleared for the formation of some- 
thing approaching a popular and repre- 
sentative government in Italy—presum- 
ably the regime that will eventually deal 
with Humbert as King. 


“Lieutenant General”: Victor Em- 
manuel’s projective retirement meant 
that Italy would be ruled by a Crown 
Prince who during the Mussolini era was 
a Crown Prince on approval only. When 
the Duce in the years following the 
March on Rome discerned signs of dis- 
affection in the princeling’s behavior, he 
acted swiftly to prevent the young man 
from ever becoming a menace to the 
Fascist regime. 

Automatic succession to the throne 
was abolished in 1928 by a decree which © 
also charged the Fascist Grand Council 
with the task of passing upon the quali- 
fications of the heir apparent before his 
accession to the throne, while the Fas- 
cist oath of “allegiance to the king and 
his successors” was amended: by drop- 
ping the last three words. 

Demoted to the noncommittal status 
of Prince of Piedmont, Humbert took 
great care not to jeopardize his chances 
through bad behavior. Although in the 
following years he was frequently cred- 
ited abroad with being the leader of 
a movement of opposition to the Duce, in 
reality Humbert carefully refrained from 
compromising himself in word or deed. 

Born on Sept. 15, 1904, the future 
“Lieutenant General of the Realm” had 
the swift military career reserved for 

rinces of the blood. A colonel at 26, 
aioe to be a Marshal of Italy (high- 
est rank in the Italian Army) during the 
present war. Yet apart from a few en- 
gagements fought during the short war 

. with France, he took no: part in. opera- 
tions. In February 1948 Mussolini ap- 
pointed Humbert commander-in-chief of 
Italian troops in Russia and the following 

‘month of all Italian forces. But by that 
pr the war was already turning against 
Italy. 

_ Humbert neither went to the Russian 
front nor did he accept the job of com- 
mander-in-chief. Later, he was_report- 
ed to have played some considerable 
part in bringing about the surrender of 
Italy 


A tall, dark, baldish man of athletic 

0 e “build with more Slavic than Roman fea- 

~} tures. (his mother, Queen Elena is a 

34th Street at Eighth Avenue, N.Y. . daughter of the last King of Montenegro) 

Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 Humbert long lived the fast life of a 
iene _ eee princely playboy. Before his marriage to 
Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms they re ultra-violet rayec : Princess Manie José of Belgium in 1930, 

“1. che was more at homie at the lush resorts 
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I know that on every battlefront some woman—such — with smart street uniforms . . . a monthly allowance while 
as I shall try to be—is helping to save the lives of _\earning . . . preparation for a wide choice of interesting work 
American soldiers, perhaps the life of my owm such as nursing executive, public health nurse, child health 
brother, perhaps your sweetheart. specialist, or anesthetist. And in any essential nursing job, you 
Nurses are needed everywhere, and sol am going _ will be serving your country as well as yourself. If you area 

to be a nurse... training here at home... with high-school graduate, between 17 and 35, with a good scho- 
later a free choice of how I shall serve. I am going _\astic record, and in good health, get further information 
to help people get well, and someday | am going to _ now at the nearest hospital, or write: U. S. Cadet Nurse 

_ be a better wife and mother, too, because of this Corps (U.S. Public Health Service), Box 88, New York, N.Y. 


training in the proud profession of nursing. 
THIS MESSAGE CONTRIBUTED BY 


Yes, nurses are needed—here at home in civilian hospitals 
pig ie . . P THE PRUDENTIAL 
and clinics as well as military. To train them, your govern- 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ment, through the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, offers to in- A mutual life insurance company 


telligent young women a professional education free... HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSBY 
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THE FOUNDRY ... from the humourous 
Elliott catalogue of 1888 


— 


Send for your Rage fascinating copy at 
“Ghe tory of u Father and gon” 


or, “UNSCREWING TEE INSCRUTABLE” 


GA Unique Pages 
‘Profusely Mlustrated with Delleious Cartoons 
of the Slegant Sighties. 


—s 
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You'll both laugh and marvel over the 
intensely human — of two great inventors. 
Besides, you'll pic’ 
up a lot of facts 
mighty well ‘worth 
knowing. Here's just 
a taste. 


READ ABOUT— 
“An Invention That 
Will Last Forever’ — 
and learn more about 
the steering mechan- 
ism on your automo- 
bile than you've ever 
known before. *‘The 
First Machine That 
Ever Tied A Knot’’—and see how a square 
knot was tied in a new way. ‘‘The Invention 
of the Low-Wheeled Trotting Sulky’’—and 
what it did in 1895 for ‘‘Nancy Hanks’’ the 
famous trotting mare. 


And many other ELLIOTT INVENTIONS, 
in the addressing machine art. How they 
came to be invented and the exciting things 
that happened when they were. 


FRANKLY, The Story of a Father and Son or 
i ascrutable” i 





‘ 


dressing — but it’s u que. unlike any ad 

you've ever read. It is the inside story of inventive 
genius at work,— 208 patents a in the last 
70 to father and son. The first patent in 1874 
to the father when he was 22 years old and 
most recent patent in 1944 to the son when he was 
57 years old. 


Thousands of enthusiastic business executives say: 

“The most unusual and most in i place of 
ing I have ever seen.”’—““ ea’ 

Aeperican Business knows the priceless value of a 

sense of humor."’—"‘We consider this. an ou 

ing item of institutional matter.”"—“A inati 

story very humanly told.” 

Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful humor by 
writing on your business letterhead to The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany 
Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


| ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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of the Lido and the Riviera than in his 
stately red castle overlooking the Bay of 
Naples. Married life with the much less 


glamorous Belgian- princess was not a 


great success at first, for Humbert for 
years after continued to sow his wild oats 
rather freely. The war and ensuing dis- 
asters helped him to settle down to the 
role of prospective king and family fa- 
ther. The couple have a son and three 
daughters, the last of whom was born 
shortly before the armistice. Next in line 
for the throne—after Humbert—is Victor 
Emmanuel, Prince of Naples, aged 7. 


But Definitely 


In London last week a group of British 
school children, repatriated now after 
spending most of the war in the United 
States, told other English children what 
they thought of America. Mostly the 
homecomers had liked it, were glad to 
be home, and had discovered that the 
United States was not all skyscrapers 


“ and cowboys. 


But one reply to eager inquisitors 
elicited a gem of pure Americana. The 
question: “What do Americans think, of 
our peerage system? If a lord came up to 
one and introduced himself as Lord So- 


_and-So and said he was staying at some 


hotel for a few weeks, what would one 
say?” 

The answer: “I think an American 
would ask him for his autograph.” 
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Purge 4 la de Gaulle 


With Giraud Out, French Leader 
Puts Own Generals in the Saddle 


In Algiers last week one light went 
out; another burned more brightly than 
ever. The light that failed was Gen. 
Henri Honoré Giraud, the gallant old 
warrior who had fought against odds for 
military leadership in freeing France. 
The one that glowed was Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, who finally had won hands 
down in a political-military battle against 
the top-ranking soldier of France-in- 
Exile. 

Giraud’s departure had the look of 
tiredness and futility. Shorn of his post 
as Commander-in-Chief by the French 
Committee of National Liberation and 
refusing to accept the inferior rank of 
Inspector General, the old man could 
do little but give up the fight. The com- 
mittee then placed him on the retired list 
and Giraud bade his troops farewell: “It 
would have been my wish to command 
you to the end. I shall be content with 
following your . . . success.” 

There were growing murmurs of pro- 
test among members of the Algiers Con- 
sultative Assembly, who had not been 
consulted on the abrupt ouster of Giraud, 
but they took no official action. The 


ye he 


‘Allies, who first sponsored Giraud, now 


found it inexpedient to intervene in his 


behalf. This did not mean that they had 








Hurrah for the Yanks! When Londoners turned out in force to cheer the 
military in a recent Salute the Soldier war rice Fela no unit received more 
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applause from the sey Beis young and old 


It led a Yank combat 
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NEEDED DOING THE JOB @ THE LEADER 
Serving War Workers ON E 
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Red Cross Activities out. of every 
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BUY MORE BONDS...SPEED THE VICTORY 











GS here's been a big change 


RIDING side-saddle was conventional once—but it wasn’t 
the logical way to stick on a horse. 


Tyson found the logical way to get better service from 
a tapered roller bearing. They added thirty percent more 
rolls to the raceway . . . which automatically increased the 
life of the bearing. } 


But extra rolls mean more than extra life. Extra rolls 
mean a stronger, more rigid bearing . . . a bearing capable 
of sustaining greater loads with the highest efficiency. 


The big name in bearings today is ; . . TYSON! 


Bae Tyson BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


ROLLS COUNT 
Count THE ROLLS * THE 


TODAYS EHEAVY-DUTY BEARING 
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lost their regard for the old man of 
Metz or that they were reconciled to the 
haughty de Gaulle. As always their con- 
viction was this: France itself will settle 
its own true leadership in good time. 
With Giraud out of the way for the 
time being and with the committee’s 
current position strengthened by Secre- 
tary Hull’s assurance that it would be 
permitted, at least temporarily, to help 
govern liberated France, de Gaulle 
promptly set about strengthening his or- 
ganization. New jobs went to two of his 
most colorful aides—Gens. Marie Emile 
Bethouart and Joseph Pierre Koenig. 


Bethouart: To Bethouart, 54-year-old 
mountain troop expert, went the job of 
chief of staff at Algiers. Rated a Giraud 
man, he is known as the hero. of Narvik. 
With nine French and Polish battalions, 
he landed on the jagged coast of Norway 
and on May 28, 1940, scored the only 
Allied success of the Norwegian cam- 
paign—the capture of Narvik. After the 
fall of France, Bethouart stuck with the 
French Army, served in North Africa, 
and represented Giraud as head of the 
French military mission in Washington 
before returning to Algiers. 


Koenig:- To fill the delicate post of 
liaison officer between the French con- 
mittee and Allied invasion headquarters, 
the French sent Brig. Gen. Joseph Pierre 
Koenig to London. A 46-year-old Alsa- 
tian, who rose from the ranks in the last 
war, Koenig later served in Africa until 
his hawklike face- acquired a permanent 
deep sunburn. 

When France went to war in 19939, 
Koenig was a captain, veteran of the 
Chasseurs Alpins and the Foreign Le- 
gion. He fought in the Narvik campaign, 
then went home to defend his country 
against the German invasion through the 
Low Countries. His back to the Atlantic, 
he led a last-ditch defense in Nor- 
mandy, then escaped in a Breton fisher- 
man’s boat to England—and de Gaulle. 
Like de Gaulle, whose demands for 
mechanization -were slighted - by _ the 
French command, Koenig had risen slow- 
ly in the French Army after suggesting a 
plan to reorganize and improve the 
cavalry. Their common experience drew 
the two men together and de Gaulle sent 
Koenig to Syria, promoting him from 
major to general. 

Africa was next, and there, in May- 
June 1942, Koenig fought an epic en- 
gagement at Bir Hacheim. Two square 
miles of sandy, windswept ridge, Bir 
Hacheim was the southern anchor of the 
line defending Eastern Libya. For six- 
‘teen days Koenig and his men ‘held out 
against Italian and German blitz attack 
and strangling encirclement, and Koenig 
rejected seven Axis demands for surren- 
der before the Allied High Command or- 
dered his withdrawal. en the order 
came he led three-fourths of the original 
French garrison through German mine 
fields to safety. == =. ye 
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TEAKETTLES, roasters, percolators, pans . . . and 
semi-finished materials for many other peace-time 
products .. . were made in the big New Kensington 
plant of Aluminum Company of America. 


Now, at New Kensington, no civilian goods .. . 
but they're ‘still making sheets, tubes and shapes 
for airplanes . } . all to speed the day when they can 
again make percolators and roasters. 


But whether it’s products for the kitchen or the 
clouds, Atcoa uses a fleet of twenty-six Trailers 
.. all Fruehaufs . . . to help keep material flowing 
smoothly through the various divisions of the plant. 


These Fruehaufs do many different tasks, in 
keeping with their versatility. For one, they “shuttle” 
slabs and ingots from the pre-heating plant to the 
rolling plant. “Shuttling” means that one truck is 
used to handle two or more Trailers. While one Trailer 
is being loaded ahd a second unloaded, the truck is en 
route with a third Trailer. One power unit and driver 
actually take the place of two or more ordinary trucks 


Fuck-lratlers. ce 


HELP ALCOA MAKE THESE 


FOR THE KITG@MEN 


Clore 


. ..@ mighty important conservation of manpower, 
equipment, tires and gasoline. 


Trailer loads range up to 12 tons in weight, yet ' 
they’re pulled by 1-4 to 3-ton trucks . . . because 
any truck can pull a far bigger load than it is de- - 
signed to carry. And besides this economy and 
efficiency, remember the “shuttle” system . . . which 
enables Atcoa to use its twenty-six Fruehauf 
Trailers with only ten trucks to pull them. 


Thousands of companies in more than 100 lines 
of business have found that Trailers do work which 
can’t be handled as well, if at all, by any other 


method. America could not get along without them. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT, MICH, 
Service In All Principal Cities 


if you aren't using truck transportation, have you ever 
challenged your-shipping costs and over-all efficiency 
with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
Why not at least get the facts from a motor corrier and 
stack them up against your own records? 
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Relief 


The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration wanted to 
hold its June conference at the de luxe, 
exclusive Seigniory Club at Montebello, 
Que., operated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The idea was dropped—the 
Seigniory Club bars Jews, and UNRRA’s 
director general, ex-Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 


man of New York, is a Jew. UNRRA’s 


major conference in June will be held in 
London and a minor affair will be held in 
Montreal. 


Mr. King’s Corps 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada is the silent man of world poli- 
tics. His occasional trips to Washington 
long ago ceased to interest White House 
correspondents, who could not even get 
the time of day from him. London, and 
Oitawa writers knew the same thing 
from long experience. 

But when Mr. King needs and wants 
a good press, when the pressure is on 
him and when he is fighting, then the 
reporters are more than welcome. There 
was no question last week but that Mac- 
kenzie King felt the pressure of coming 
events and that he was in fighting trim. 
This much was clear, because at his 
summons the press had quietly rallied 
around for his biggest wartime diplo- 
matic venture. 

On the eve of the London conference 
of British Empire Prime Ministers, Mr. 
King had laid plans to give London a 
journalistic show. He would take with 

im not less than fourteen assorted Ot- 
tawa correspondents and newspapermen 
from across the country. In London this 
corps would be joined by the score or 
more of regular Canadian correspondents, 
many of them waiting for the second- 
front invasion. 


Bodyguard: To keep his press friends 
happy, the Prime Minister would have in 
London both English and French-speak- 
ing representatives of the Canadian war- 
time Information Board, headed by the 
board chairman, Arnold Davidson Dun- 
ton. Whether Mr. King would make his 
following really happy by holding fre- 
quent press conferences during the meet- 
ings remained to be seen. 

The significance of the Canadian en- 
tourage would not be lost on the other 
Prime Ministers—Winston Churchill of 
Encland, Jan Christiaan Smuts of South 
Africa, John Curtin of Australia, and Peter 
Fraser of New Zealand. They would 
recognize that Mr. King was on hand to 
oppose them all on the issue of imperial- 
ism and that the King side of the con- 
ference story would be told completely 
back home. 





Karsh 
Dunton shepherds King’s “press guard”. 


The picture of Mackenzie King vs. 
the rest had been building steadily. Mr. 
King had some reason to hope, immedi- 
ately after the fall of Singapore and when 
the Allied campaign in the Middle East 
was going badly, that Australia, too, 
might want freedom to speak for herself 
in the postwar world. It was clear now 
that Prime Minister Curtin favored a 
common empire voice in foreign affairs, 
as did Fraser and Smuts. 

So Canada’s warrior for collaboration 
of all nations, and against postwar balance 
of power politics, was ready to talk it 
over—and to get his side of it in print. 


St. James Street Blues 


Premier Adélard Godbout, most lib- 
eral of a long line of Liberal premiers of 
Quebec, had. his election stage set last 
week. This year or next he could go to 
the people on a popular anti-big-business 
platform, with big business itself in a 
quandary. St. James Street in Montreal 
(the Canadian equivalent of Wall Street) 
wondered what to do about Godbout. 

By expropriating the $210,000,000 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consoli- 
dated, Godbout’s government was able to 
promise consumers electric power at cost. 
The expropriation, approved last week 
by the legislature, promised to win votes 
for the government in the rural areas 
which would benefit by an electrification 
program. And it was bitterly opposed by 
St. James Street. 

Out of the expropriation arose an in- 
triguing political conundrum: Would big 
business, annoyed as it was with God- 
bout, dare to oppose him in the next 
election? Would it dare to support the 









Union Nationale party, headed by the 
ultranationalist, anti-Semitic Maurice 
Duplessis, or the equally nationalist Bloc 
Populaire, whose leaders frankly com- 


plain that Canada is doing too much in 


the war effort? 

Even the most relentless Godbout 
critics in Montreal, The Gazette and The 
Star, would think a long time before 
seeking the government’s downfall 
through the Union Nationale or the Bloc 
Populaire. Under these circumstances, 
Godbout seemed likely in the end to win 
the reluctant support of his St. James 
Street enemies. 


> 


The New Haven 


Canada had been looking the other 
way on the refugee question. Busy feed- 
ing Britain and helping arm the United 
Nations under her own form of Lend- 
Lease, she had shipped wheat to starving 
Greece while ignoring the thousands of 
Europeans, mostly Jews, who were wait- 
ing just beyond Hitler's reach. 

There were reasons of expediency for 
this Canadian inertia. Shipping was 
scarce between Europe and North Amer- 
ica, for one thing. The government 
hadn’t got around to writing policy for 
wartime immigration from Britain, let 
alone from Europe. And the considerable 
talk reaching government..ears on the 
subject of postwar immigration lacked 
trend. : 

So it was with caution, and on no de- 
finitive line, that Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King sparred lightly with the 
question last fall. In October, he opened 
a one-man immigration office in Lisbon, 
the exit port for a pool of 6,000 to 7,000 
hopeful refugees in Portugal and Spain. 
Requirements for entry to Canada were 
tough: In addition to passing tests for 
physical fitness, the candidates must have 
guarantees against becoming public 
charges. 

The guarantees were forthcoming from 
the United Jewish Refugee and War Re- 
lief Agencies and the Canadian National 
Committee on Refugees, and by last week 
the first refugee group of 275 had 
reached Canadian soil. 


Canadian Trends 


Canada’s anti-inflation fight, so far the 
most effective conducted by any United 
Nations government, will given im- 
petus by thirteen weeks of radio drama- 
tization on the evils of inflation. 


Shoe manufacturers in Canada ex- 
pect to make larger sizes in women’ 
shoes after the war. Reason: Service 
women’s feet have grown a size or more, 
and shoemakers look for a trend toward 
comfort. 

















The out-of-office Progressive-Conser- 
vative party in British Columbia wil 
campaign to keep the Japanese out of the 
West Coast province after the war. 
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FLUID DRIVE A SWING BRIDGE? 


Pontoon swing span over 100 feet in length operated by a gasoline engine 
with American Blower Fluid Drive installed between engine and gear box. 


Yess the principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling can be, 
infact js being, used to advantage in a floating swing bridge. 


In this unique and unusual application, American Blower Fluid Drive 
makes possible a smooth start, permits flexible throttle control of bridge 
movement without engine stalling, and eliminates “jerking” of cables 
and burning of clutches. 5 


Right now American Blower Fluid Drives are being built for a wide 

variety of uses in the war effort: on auxiliary superchargers, on warplanes, 

~ in warships, cargo vessels, and for application in public utilities and other 
vital war plants. 


After Victory you can depend. on American Blower to furnish Fluid 
Drives to help you set the pace of progress. 


- 


AMERICAN BLOWER , 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


in production, Division of Amemican Rapuaton & Standard Sanitary coaronanion 


Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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Argentina: “Nonintercourse’ 


Argentina was anxious to hear what 


its government would say on Pan Amer- 
ican Day, April 14. Before the Cabildo, 
the birthplace of Argentine independ- 
ence, there was a crowd of 30,000—five 
times. as many as had stopped traffic in 
front of the Merced church during the 
wedding of the Argentine film star Silvia 
LeGrand the day before. Finally, Presi- 
dent Gen. Edelmiro J. Farrell appeared 
on the Cabildo balcony. 

He told the crowd that as yet his gov- 
ernment had not been understood, that 
the diplomatic nonintercourse imposed 
on his regime by most of the hemisphere 
was “disagreeable to our Americanist 
sentiments,” and that the Argentine peo- 
ple still had their natural affection for 
other peoples of the continent. 

The only American diplomat who at- 
tended the ceremonies was the Bolivian 
chargé d’affaires. Even the representa- 


tives of the other two countries recog- 


nizing the Farrell government, Chile and 
Paraguay, were missing. And in the 
President’s words the crowd could find 
no evidence of a break in the hemisphere 
deadlock which had lasted since March 
4, when the United States and other gov- 
ernments announced they would not deal 
‘with the Farrell regime because it was 
supported by pro-Axis groups. 

But during the week diplomats report- 
ed that Col. Juan Perén, the Argentine 
War Minister and strong man, wanted 
to patch up relations with Washington. 
@ In a speech at Rio de Janeiro the fol- 
lowing day, President Vargas said that 
after the war Brazil would have a chance 


to elect a democratic, representative gov- 
ernment. He was applauded for five 
minutes. 

@ The Buenos Aires celebration was only 
one of many throughout the hemisphere. 
At Washington Secretary Hull said that 
Inter-American cooperation in the war 
had been a “gallant and glorious” chap- 
ter of history and that it would be “in- 
dispensable in the advancement of our 
economic well-being” in peacetime. But 
he acknowledged that cooperation ha 
not been complete. 


Mexico: Religious Ferment 


President Manuel Avila Camacho had 
only a bullet-marked coat and the con- 
gratulations of the chief executives of the 
hemisphere as souvenirs of his escape 
from an assassination attempt April 10. 
But these developments kept Mexico ex- 
cited last week: 

@ Antonio de Lama Rojas, the young ar- 
tillery lieutenant who tried to kill the 
President, was shot himself in trying to 
escape from custody. He died on April 
12. The army said Lama Rojas had been 
prompted by a “serious persecution. feel- 
ing” over the military regulation against 
attending church in uniform. Mexican 
liberals pictured the attempt as part of a 
Fascist scheme to “destroy Mexico.” 

@ Eight cadets were expelled from the 
Mexican Military Academy and Gen. 
Fernando Vasquez Avila was called for 
questioning in the investigation of a se- 
cret religious group, the Friend of the 
Soldier Society, whose members went to 
ceremonies in uniform. 

@ Mexico City police confiscated two old 
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PERIODICO ARGENTINO Ne. 3(BXTRAORDINARIO) BUENOS AIRES, EXERO 28 DE 1944 
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Protest: This Argentine underground newspaper, printed in “the 25th month 
of the state of siege” and written by Juan Argentino—Argentina’s John Doe— 
warns that only a popular government can implement the rupture with the 
Axis and says. the people have no faith in the present military regime. 
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bombs and arrested twelve old men and 
two old women who admitted another 
plot to assassinate the President. The 

ader was a 70-year-old carpenter; the 
bomb maker was an elderly Serb; the mo- 
tive was a feeling of religious persecu- 
tion. All were freed several days later at 
Avila Camacho’s request. 

The church question, always in the 
Mexican background, was coming up 
again. 


Brazil: Industrial Boom? 


There used to be a swamp full of croc- 
odiles and mosquitoes about 22 miles 
north of Rio de Janeiro, near the railway 
to Petropolis. Flying over the spot several 
years ago, Air Brig. Antonio Guedes 
Muniz decided it was the place to start 


- Brazil’s engine industry. Besides being 


near the capital and near the railroad, it 
could be reached by a concrete highway. 

So drainage canals were built, bogs 
were filled, pilings were driven, and a 
town sprang up. On the former swamp- 
land, Lend-Lease lathes began turning 
this week in the windowless, air-condi- 
tioned, _fluorescent-lighted, —_ scooter- 
equipped $9,000,000 National Motors 
Factory of- Brazil, the first in Latin 
America to make airplane engines from 
start to finish. 

Muniz—who designed and built Bra- 
zil’s first plane, the Muniz M-7—expects 
the factory to produce 500 Wright Whirl- 
wind engines a year. Later it will tum 
out six-cylinder Ranger (Fairchild) en- 
gines as well. Eventually, Muniz hopes to 
build an airplane plant and a tractor fac- 
tory alongside the motor works. He plans 
to use native woods in the manufacture 
of a plastic-wood cargo plane which 
would help the Brazilian interior cross 
the ages from thé ox cart to air express 
in a single jump. 

‘Opening April 19 (President Vargas’s 
birthday), the National Motors Factory 
is new evidence to Brazilians that the 
future their industrialists are predicting 
wil come true. The predictions go like 

is: 

, The war growth of Brazilian industries 
will continue in peacetime under the im- 
petus of such government measures as 
that which waives the tax on income re- 
invested in machinery and equipment. 
Steel is just starting and the hydroelec- 
tric power to be developed from the 
Sao Francisco and other rivers will 
give Brazil a great manufacturing ad- 
vantage. 

As better communications open up 
new sections of the country to develop- 
ment—as they did in the United States 
at the turn of the century—Brazil will 
find a huge market in its own hinterland. 
ee will treble and quadruple to 
meet the demands. Within ten years 
Brazil will have economic and industrial 
superiority over any other nation on the 
South American continent. Within twen- 
ty years it will be a formidable competi- 
tor in the’ markets of the world. 
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The Secret City 


= population numbers in thousands, 
yet this American port of call is in the 
heart of aa African jungle. More freight 
and passenger \ \traffic cleats its runways 
than is handled’by New York's municipal 
airport — yet it is but one of scores of air 
bases built to meet our needs of war. 

Today, for instance, one of the greatest 
single air transport operations in aviation 
history is being maintained over the most 
difficult and dangerous air route in the 
world — the aerial Burma Road. But this 
hazardous highway is only 500 miles in 
a total of 110,000 miles of new air routes 
that have been opened eee the 
world during this war. 


To supply a single unit of Commando 
production more than 22,000 highly 
skilled men and women have been 
Staduated from one Curtiss-Wright 
training school. 


A miracle of modern production keeps 
these mammoth transports rolling off 
assembly lines in increasing hundreds. 
Today they. are serving on both sides 
of the world in this global war. 


Giant Curtiss Commando transports are 
familiar sights on the streets of America’s 
far-flung cities of the sky. Out of the work 
of these and thousands of other carriers — 
the airlines, the Air Transport Command, 
Air Service Command, Troop Carrier 
Command, and the Naval Air Transport 
Service — men, materials and American 
ideals are being carried into every corner 
of the world.” 

The miracle that has made this possible 
is an army of 2,000,000 of the best trained 
men and women workers in the world, 
who are supplying the global needs of 
more than 3,000,000 courageous men 
who fly and service America’s planes. 


other means of transport. 


In nameless numbers of missions, Com- 
mandos are daily shuttling men and ma- 
teriel through the air, often over difficule 
and hazardous routes impassable me any 


“Lions roam the main stem at night, and a quizzical giraffe may peer into 
your upstairs window. Elephants trumpet astonishment at this strange 
metropolis in the heart of the jungle, and curious monkeys journey from 
miles around to chatter the chimp equivalent of ‘What goes on here, Mac?” 
It’s a modern Jungle Tale.” — Excerpt of a letter from an American air base. 


Here is the power that is hastening the 
end of the war. Power to promote peace, 
human betterment and a closer under- 
standing between the nations of the world. 

This power — so completely in our 
hands today — is a national responsibility. 
It was entrusted to us by men who have 
offered their lives that America might 
have this chance. The wise use of it in 
the crucial days to come depends upon 
straight thinking and action omtside the 
aviation industry as well as in... The re- 
sponsibility rests with all of us — not alone 
with those of us who build air power. 


Look to the Sky, America! 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 


Manufacturing Divisions 
CURTISS!- WRIGHT AIRPLANE DIVISION 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPOR ATION 
CURTISS-WRIGHT PROPELLER DIVISION 

* Buy WarBonds Today * 


© 1944, cuntiss-wRichT CORPORATION. 
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Workable Design for Peace 
Aim of World Labor Meeting 


With AFL Support Sure, 


ILO Has Great Potential Power 
to Influence Treatymakers 


The International Labor Organization 
—which is far less directly concerned with 
union labor than its name may seem to 
imply—begins the 26th session of its gov- 
erning conference this week at Philadel- 
phia. Being a thoughtful and reflective 
group, it has been able to refer to its 
spectacular survival during the last 25 
years of prosperity, depression, and war 
in a brief if somewhat involved passage 
which reads: 


The general proposition that economic 
policy is to be regarded as essentially a 
means for the achievement of certain 
social objectives has secured a de- 


ment during decades of war and depres- 
sion,* it possesses seniority, at least, as 
an instrument for the formulation of plans 
for the peace. This year 40 Allied and 
neutral nations will participate in its con- 
ference, represented by delegations made 
up of members of government, industry, 
and organized labor—the labor represen- 
tation chosen by their governments in 
agreement with the “most representative” 
labor organization. 

American labor will be represented by 
Robert J. Watt of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. A statement of postwar 





*Through its “conventions,” which are recommen- 
dations for —. measures to improve working 
conditicns and living standards in member nations, 
the ILO has helped to bring about beneficial changes 
in working hours, seamen’s welfare, child labor, safety 
standards, women’s worki regulations, accident 
prevention, and, especially in this country, social- 
security practices. 


aims, made last week by the AFL, con- 
tains a picture of the organization’s atti- 
tude toward international cooperation: 

“The conflicts of today have proved 
that we can no longer rely on our favored 
geographical position to maintain our na- 
tional safety . . . The outcome of a policy 
[of national expansion and militarism] is 
not security, peace, and a rising standard 
of living but increasing suspicion, mount- 
ing military expenditures, imperialistic 
adventures, and war.” 


Disunion: Selection again of the AFL 
as “most representative” of union labor 
here followed a tradition as old as the 
ILO itself. The fact that this choice 
leaves the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and numerous independent 
unions without direct representation in 
the group was not significant enough to 
bring more than a comparatively gentle 
protest from the CIO’s chief, Philip 
Murray. 

Murray asked for. CIO representation 
in the United States delegation, and when 
the AFL quickly promised to quit the 
ILO if Murray’s request were granted, 
he withdrew it. Ostensibly, this was to 
avoid embarrassment to President Roose- 
velt, during a Presidential campaign year. 





But labor experts saw in the grace- 





gree of agreement which measures 
the extent of the response which 
men’s minds have already made to 
the challenge of two world wars 
within a generation separated from 
each other by the most devastating 
and tragic economic depression in’ 
the history of industrial civilization. 
There is a grim determination in all 
lands that these things shall not 
recur. 


The ILO was established under 
the Versailles Treaty—the United 
States joined up ten years ago—to 
improve living standards of the 
world and of the nations affiliated 
to it. With its record of achieve- 











Mass Magic: This $1,750,000 plant, with assembly lines 
both for rabbits and for wrappings, is turning out penicil- 
lin, the drug which is saving countless lives on the battle 
fronts. Built at Terre Haute, Ind:, by the Commercial 











ful action a symptom of Murray’s 
preference for the forthcoming 
British Trades Union ‘Congress's 
world labor conference to be held 
in London in June. There, the CIO 
will be represented, and the Russian 
labor groups, but not the AFL— 
which has declared its refusal to 
deal with Russian “slave labor.” 


Significance 

In the ILO the peoples of the 
world have an established and 
proven instrument for testing many 
of the principles and some of the 


methods by which the future peace 
will be designed. The very incep- 














Acme photos 


Solvents Corp., the plant, once it goes into full operation, 
will produce 40,000,000,000 units of penicillin, almost 
twice the amount that was made in the nation last year. 
The rabbits are used to test the drug. 
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TOMORROW’S AUTOMARKET! 


wittele\ -ba 3-—= 
Meal planning and buying will be a cheer instead of a chore, (IMPORTED) 
when groceries on wheels rush fresh foods to the housewife’s 

door! Spotless, glass-roofed, giant trailers will make regular 

stops on each block —one side of the trailer opens out...a 


platform with steps is set up...the grocery and meat market 
is ready for its customers! 


* * * 


EAGRAM’S was planning for your pleasure six long 
S years ago. That was the year when Germany refused 
to participate in the New York World’s Fair... when 
outdoor meetings were actually televised . ..when ‘‘ You A , “a a 
Can’t Take It With You’’ was voted the best movie. The ee | ; meant ara re 
choice Canadian whiskies that you enjoy in Seagram’s ae aa oA Mere Ae iano oom * 
V.O. CANADIAN today were stored away then—to grow 
mellower and finer. Six years later, those same whiskies 
are ready for you in V. O.— Canadian Whisky at its glori- 
ous best, for the world’s lightest highball ! 


Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


: ¥ Si%, % [or 


CANADIAN WHISKY © A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED 








ELECTRONICS IN ACTION 








B™ a potato; broil a otk; bake a loaf of bread—in every 
case the heat flows from the outside to the inside. Result: 
the outside is always ‘well done” while the inside is still ‘‘rare.” 
In the kitchen this may be a desirable situation, but in the plastics 
industry a similar condition made trouble — until high-frequency 
heat, generated by electron tubes, came into the picture. 


' For in molding thermosetting plastics, a briquet, or preform, 
of the material must be heated uniformly to soften it for molding. 
Too much heat causes the outside of the preform to “‘set 
prematurely; too little heat leaves a hard lump in the center. 


9 


By the application of high-power radio-waves to this heating 
job, heat can be generated uniformly throughout the plastic pre- 
form. The entire mass softens at once— without a hard external 
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Homogenized Heat 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


“crust.” Because the heat is “born” inside of the plastic material, 
the temperature can be increased rapidly, valuable time is saved, 
better plastic products result. This is homogenized heat! A new 
tool of industry! 


This new heating method can be applied to many substances — 
wood, glue, paper, textiles, rubber, foods, tobacco, leather. It is 
clean — quiet — efficient —extremely fast—and can be controlled 
with extreme accuracy. 


You may have a problem where this new application of electron 
tubes would prove useful—or even revolutionary. If so, write 
us about it. Remember, the Magic Brain of all electronic equipment 
is a tube—and the fountain-head of modern tube development is RCA. 
Write today. Address: RCA, Dept. 68-7C, Camden, New Jersey. 


A new booklet —"RCA ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY”— 
shows some of the ways RCA is prepared to belp put electronics 
to work, It may suggest applications important to your business. 
Free on request. Please use business letterhead when writing. 
Address— Dept. 68-70, RCA, Camden, New Jersey. 
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tion of ILO after. the last war broke 
ground in the field of international co- 
operation for the benefit of laboring peo- 

le: Provisions for its maintenance, in the 
Versailles and other peace treaties, marked 
the beginning of an epoch which the ILO 
is determined to perpetuate. 

The AFL, with its declaration that “the 
only safety from war is in the interna- 
tional organization of peace,” has shown 
itself ready to play a part in supporting 
the ILO in its major task. It has. come 
out for postwar policing of Axis nations, 
reduction of international trade barriers, 
erection of international agencies for the 
exchange and increase of health informa- 
tion, and-the improvement of world com- 
munication and monetary exchange. 

The measure of the ILO’s value does 
not lie in the immediate acceptance by 
its member nations of these or any of its 
proposals. For the sources of the group’s 
strength are its flexibility and adapt- 
ability, its power to ascertain what is 
needed for the welfare of the nations, to 
recommend this—and then just work and 
wait for its acceptance. This faculty for 
predigesting medicines that are put up 
for a war-sick world can make the ILO 
a genuine help to those who must write 
the treaties. And in its proclamation that 
“all human beings, irrespective of race, 
creed or sex, have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security 
and equal opportunity,” the ILO has 
shown that it can talk a language as 
understandable to the working people 
as to the treatymakers. 


Tax Lining 

So fast did checks stream into the 
Treasury with the April 15 income-tax 
declarations that the government’s defi- 
cit for the year ending June 30 was like- 
ly to be $1,500,000,000 less than the 
$58,090,000,000 predicted by President 
Roosevelt in/ his budget message last 
January. — ) 
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Reconversion Boss 


It was a determined Donald M. Nel- 
son who returned to Washington last 
week from a ten-day Florida vacation. 
The air had buzzed with these rumors: 
Nelson and his chief assistant at the War 
Production Board, Charles E. Wilson, 
were arguing over which of them would 
boss reconversion; Nelson had _ over- 
thrown a Wilson plan for a reconversion 
committee; War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byres was impatient with Nel- 
son’s delay in getting reconversion start- 
ed; Nelson was disturbed by a Wilson 
directive, issued in his absence, which 
limited the possibilities for civilian pro- 
duction. 

With these questions uppermost in 
- their minds, 40 reporters faced the WPB 
chief at his first press conference in sev- 
eral months. When it was over, Nelson 
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had left little doubt that he intends to 
run the reconversion show. 


His first strategical move was forma-. 


tion of a nine-man committee from vari- 
ous segments of the economy to advise 
on major reconversion policy.. Represent- 
atives: of labor (two), management, 
heavy industry, distribution, agriculture, 
consumers, public opinion, and finance 
will meet. every three or four weeks to 
tackle such problems as timing the return 
of individual companies to civilian pro- 
duction, regulation of the entry of new 
concerns’ into established fields, and al- 
lotment of materials to both old and new 
companies. %, ; 

Nelson emphasized that final decisions 


.will come from him,.not from the com- 


mittee. And questioning the effectiveness 
of committees of this nature was Robert 
M. Gaylord, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, who de- 
clined membership because “it is impos- 
sible for them to reach an agreement on 
anything but very general and relatively 
unimportant subjects.” 

Nelson said he regretted Gaylord’s 
decision and disagr with the NAM 
president’s estimation of the committee. 
The group “can be extremely helpful,” 
Nelson maintained. “We aren't asking the 
committee to come to an agreement.” 
@ While Nelson was explaining how he 
wanted to handle reconversion, Harold 
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L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, brought 
out of his capacious hat this idea: set up 
a holding company to control all war 
plants now owned by the government 
and issue stock to war veterans as a 
bonus for their service. 


Oil on War’s Waters 
U. S.-British Conferees Discuss 
How to Keep Concessions Peaceful 


British and American delegations toiled 
over a State Department conference 
table this week on the draft of an ambi- 
tious oil compact. Their aim: to make oil 
a tool of the Atlantic Charter in shaping 
a peaceful and contented postwar world. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill had told them to work out the 
principles and rules. The American prin- 
ciples, which the British found agreeable 
and to which they might add others, 
were these: 

@ Signatories must recognize the validity 
of existing oil concessions and settle dis- 
putes over these and concessions here- 
after opened, by diplomacy, not by force. 
@ The United States, Britain, and the 
Netherlands must promote economic 
progress in the semidependent oil pro- 
ducing areas, pay fair royalties, and re- 
spect existing political institutions. 

@ The big powers would guarantee an 








International 


Phew! With an eloquent thumb-and-finger gesture, a sympathizer with Mont- 
gomery Ward strikers in Chicago lets a non-sympathizer know what he thinks 
about the business of crossing picket lines. Last week, after one flurry of 
violence, a court order limited pickets to 42. The strike was called when Mont- 


_gomery Ward defied a War Labor Board order to renew its union contract. 












tion of office typewriter manufac- 
ture by our Syracuse plant has 
started a flood of inquiries about 
portable typewriters also. 

But our facilities for portable 
machine manufacture are still 


almost totally required by our . 


armed forces;.and the trickle of 
new portables now made is com- 
pletely absorbed by Army, Navy, 


Recent news of limited resump-_ 


JAREU 
PLANE 


Corona Portable Typewriters are not yet available 


yo: 








for general civilian distribution* 








make you this definite promise: 
We wall not lose one unnecessary 
hour in getting back into portable 
production when authorized. 

As earnest of this intention, 
we announce that when portable 
manufacture is resumed, we shall 
concentrate our facilities on the 
four popular pre-war models 
illustrated below; we will not 
wait for the perfecting and test- 


while undoubtedly we’ll have 
new designs to offer some day, 
we'll postpone that job until 
later... and give you as fast as 
possible the four fine portables 
that America was buying so 
heavily before the “freeze.” 

We hope you will approve this 
decision. 


N 


and Maritime Commission, plus _ing of post-war refinements. Groton Plant 
authorized export allocations. Put it this way. You want port- 
So civilian orders cannot now ables... lots of them. We can SMITH-CORONA 
be filled. make lots of them... fast... T r 

However, this widespread if we don’t take time out to re-' ypreensters 


demand for Coronas leads us to 


tool for changed designs. So 


*Subject to possible changes in regulations subsequent to going to press; consult your local Smith-Corona Branch Office or Dealer. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Syracuse1 NY 
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Shes a‘covered wagon git 


“I got a job driving a truck when Paul went across. I’m 
hauling the stuff they fight with. 

‘Sure we had plans . . . plenty of ’em. A home of our 
own—with all the latest things to make it more comfortable, 
easier to run. We’ll have that home some day. That’s one 
reason I’m putting every dollar I can into War Bonds.” 

Hers ‘is the spirit of the women who reloaded the long 
rifles as their men folks fought off the Indians . . . the cour- 
age that helped build the kind of America we have today. 
The modern girl, with millions of her sisters, is meeting 
this war’s emergencies with the same pluck. 


Although she may not put it into words, she knows what 
she’s fighting for. The right to see a movie or read a news- 
paper that isn’t propaganda. The right to vote as she pleases. 
The right to buy products bearing names she knows and 
trusts. This freedom to choose is one of the basic patterns of 
American living. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
81 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


Sheet steel is one of the most adapt- 
able and economical of all modern 
materials. After the war, manu- 
facturers will use Armco Special 
Purpose Steels to make better home 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT < equipment for the kitchen, bath- 
WITH WAR BONDS 


room, laundry and furnace room. 
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‘equitable share of oil to nations produc- 


ing none or less than their essential 
needs, grant allotments to the beaten 
enemy nations after a probationary peri- 


od, and thus remove the “have not” ex: 


cuse for their fresh resort to war. 
@ An international commission would 


-enforee the compact, punish violators, 


and ‘apply conservation’ measures. The 


- commission would be responsible to. 

~an oil council, on which. signatory na- 
“tions, large and small, would have equal 
. voice. 


Snarls; Makeup of the British dele- 
gation showed the interlocking of British 
Government.and British oil. Under Chair- 
man Sir William Brown, Board! of Trade 
Secretary and a civil servant, were two 
potent oil men who also hold government 


“posts—Sir William Fraser, chairman of 
the ‘government-controlled Anglo-Iranian 

Oil Co. and a member of ‘the Petroleum 
.- Board, and Sir Frederick ‘Godber, Royal 
- Dutch Shell director and chairman of the 
Petroleum Board’s overseas supply com- 
~: mittee. : Ber 


In response to a State Department 
proposal to include one or two counter- 
balancing oil men on the: American dele- 


.. gation, the Justice Department said no. 


The delegation, it ruled, must include 
spokesmen from each of the industry's 


_ diverse interests, or none. The upshot 


was the naming by the State Department 
of a ten-man “advisory committee,” 
representing the industry’s segments but 
acting as individuals. The big stick of 
antitrust law prosecution stood in the 
corner during their consultations with 
Charles Rayner, State Department oil ad- 
viser, once of Socony-Vacuum. On his 
assurance that the American proposals 
offered no threat to legitimate profits or 
infringement of ethical enterprise, they 
gave their “sympathetic assent.” But 
they ventured no. proposals on. the in- 


' dustry’s behalf. 


" Agenda: Open for exploratory talks 
but not for decision was the Navy's con- 
troversial trans-Arabian pipeline (NEws- 
WEEK, March 27). Conference sources 
said the government-owned project, 
though still alive and-kicking, must pass 
muster of Sen. Francis Maloney’s oil-in- 
vestigating committee before the execu- 
tive branch committed itself with a 
foreign power. (British sources disclosed 
that a proposed 15 per cent Egyptian 
export tax, viewed in Washington as an 
intended barricade to a pipeline terminal 
at Alexandria, had been withdrawn; they 
denied having sponsored it. ) 

Also reserved for congressional review 
and settlement at a coming Anglo-Ameri- 
can rubber ‘conference was American 
policy on synthetic rubber, a prospective 

efty postwar competitor to natural rub- 
ber from Singapore. 

The conferees’ task was already com- 
plex enough. The compact must recon- 
cile Western capitalism and Russian state 
socialism, modify British imperialism and 
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But the “Duck”, the Army’s new seagoing truck, . 
has about every other ability in its jack-of-all-trades repertoire. 


Here New Departure Ball Bearings, 40 in each “Duck”, 
prove their all-purpose use in this amazingly 

versatile machine. They simplify design, locate shafts 
accurately,-put horsepower to work with the 

least loss and require the very minimum of maintenance. 


Ball bearings can “take it.” They are vital 

components of most fighting mechanisms . . . are 

produced in maximum quantity and top pre- 

cision quality by New Departure. They are the logical choice 
for you. And the New Departure engineer is your 

shortest route to bearing satisfaction. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Dutch colonialism, satisfy American en- 
terprise and profit motives, and give the 
oilless nations their due. 

Procedure called for submission of the 
agreement to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s “Cabinet level” committee in 
Washington and its London counterpart 
headed by Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden before it goes to Senate and Parlia- 
ment. Then, if ratified by the one and 
approved by the other, it would be open 
to adherence by other powers, emerging 
at last as the world’s first oil convention. 
But that time was at least as distant as 
the armistice itself. 


Prince Henry 


When Henry Ford II was a chubby 
toddler of 3 he held the taper that lit his 
proud grandfather’s brand-new blast fur- 
nace. Last week the 80-year-old Henry 
Ford handed his 6-foot, 190-pound, 26- 
year-old grandson a different kind of 
torch—the executive vice presidency of 
the last great family-owned automotive 
empire. 

Henry II took ‘over the job after an 
eight-month grind under his grandfather's 


Henry II: He learned from Henry I 


eager, hopeful coaching. Day after day, 
hatless—sometimes a little disheveled- 
he bustled about the vast Willow Run, 
Highland Park, and River Rouge plants. 
He watched, asked questions, and grinned 
good-naturedly at the sometimes sharp 
answers of veteran workers. All the while 
he was learning. Six mornings a week, 
often seven, he hurried from his Grosse 
Pointe Farms home (a Georgian struc- 
ture valued on the tax lists at $52,000) 
to some one of the many Ford plants. 
Usually arriving before 8:30 a.m., he 





- Southern Vegetables, 1944 sTYLE 


It wasn’t raised in a greenhouse. This novel speci- 
men “grew” in a research chemist’s test tube... 
and a maturing plant became a self-lubricating 
gear wheel that needs no oil. 


A miracle? Yes... the miracle of corn that turns , 


into chemicals . . . of soy beans that become paint 
and oil. This is the miracle of modern plastics; one 
_of the wonders of synthetic chemistry. 


In these miracles we see great new post-war 
' opportunities for the agriculture and industry of 
| the Southland. 


For they mean new uses for Southern farm 
products... new markets for the diversified crops 


that grow so bountifully in fertile Southern soil... 
new industries to use Southern skills. 


Because of these miracles, Southern agriculture 
and Southern industry will surely expand and 
prosper together after the war. 


And the Southern Railway, in peacetime as in 
war, will continue to serve the growing South... 
taking its post-war Southern vegetables, all styles, 
to waiting markets . .. helping to make the 
Southland greater, stronger than ever before. 


Look Ahead... Look South! 


CrweeT E. Rerrnrws 


=, 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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BEER 
~The Bouquet of 
Old Holland” 


Made according to a formula origi- | 


nated in Leerdam, Holland, Van 
Merritt Beer is fast becoming a favor- 
ite with people who in the past en- 
joyed imported beer. Brewed at 
Burlington, Wisconsin—from choic- 
est barley malt, carefully selected 
hops and wonderful Wisconsin arte- 
sian well water. Treat yourself and 
your guests to Van Merritt Beer. 
You'll agree it’s the equal of the finest 


_ _ beerseverimported into this country. 


Sole U.S. Agents 
Sellers Company Ltd., Chicago, Illinois 
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-seldom left his job before 6 p.m. Quick- 
ly, he won the respect of the thousands -. 
_of men working in the plants. . Bey 


From the Cradle . . . Actually there 
was never any question that the late 
Edsel Ford’s oldest son would some day 


|. find his piece in the Ford Motor Co. 


His grandfather had it all planned—pro- 
vided the youngster could make good. 
So when young Henry entered Yale he 
listed manufacturing as his future work 
and never lost sight of that objective. 
After graduation, as part of his training, 


| he spent a year in the Ford experimental. . 
_ division, then in 1941 joined the Navy. 
| After the sudden death of his father last 


spring, the Navy put Henry II on the in- 
active list so he could resume his duties 
with Ford Motor Co., which was working 
around the clock in war production. 
Henry II himself says that his brothers 
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—Lt. Benson Ford, 23, and William, 18- 
year-old Navy air cadet—will take up im- 
portant tasks in the company after the 
war. The mother-of the three boys, Mrs. 
Edsel Ford, charming and strong-minded, 
is regarded as an important ‘factor in 
company policy. All this reveals a deter- 
mined resolve by “the family” to hold the 
reins of Ford Motor Co. firmly in hand 
after the inevitable retirement or death 
of Henry Ford. ESE ee oe 


Bargain yess 
Three years ago a dozen employes in 
the shipping department of ‘the ‘Medo 
Supply Corp. New -York City jobbers 
and retailers. of photographic equipment, 
walked into the boss's office and asked 
for a raise. An American Federation of 
Labor union had si up-eighteen of 
(Continued -on. Page 75) - 














THE FIRM’S FIRST BILLHEAD 








'SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & CO.|__ 

’ IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF © 
ORS Ga S&S, . 

Nes. 170 and 172 William Street, (and No. 40 Beckman Street,) 


NWew ‘Work. 





sell on the most favorable terms for CAS 
and haying un 
quantity. 


sortment of 





tation, constantly on hand, 





Would call the attention of Dealers throughout thé United States to thelr large ond 
well-selected stock of 


. e 8 eo e 
Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Ess, Oils, &c. 
braciog evcrything comprised in the regular business, which they are prepared te 
sl ane encet aa vase , or APPROVED PAPER. 
Importing direct from all the principal Drug 
ualled facilities for the parchase of goods, th 7 - 
offer GREAT INDUCEMENTS to purcbasers, whether buying by the package or less | are‘ 


In addition to. their stock of STAPLE DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, a fall as- 


CORKS, EDGEWOOD FUNNELS, PRESCRIPTION SCALES, MORTARS, 
PERCOLATORS, PILL MACHINES, - 


and other articles pertaining to the furniture of a Drug Store, of their own impor. 


|: 


Markets. throughout the World, 


ey are in a position te Ai, 








Memories: Schieffelin & Co., the New York drug-supply house, is observing 
its 150th anniversary under Schieffelin management this year. Pictured here is 
the firm’s first billhead, an advertisement used in 1860, and two of the kind of 
bottles which, filled with brightly colored fluid, identified old-time drugstores. 
The firm’s records reveal it once did a brisk business in such wares as bear's 
grease, leeches and furniture. Now. the wholesale house stocks 40,000 drug 
items and knows where to get 50,000 more. ; eg 








Uncle Sam’s billion-dollar payday calls for global strategy. 
For over ten million men must be paid .. . on the spot, which 
might be Alaska or Australia, Iceland or India, South America 
or China... in cash they can spend, which means dollars and. 
dinari, pounds and pesos, rupees and rubles. 





Each man’s pay is a complicated calculation that considers 

rank ... allowance for subsistence . . . allotments for depend- 

ents... extra pay for specialist's ratings, overseas service, 

distinguished service awards and qualification in the use of 
EE Spee arms... deductions for insurance premiums, War Bonds and 
of Burroughs for outstanding special items. 


production of war materials” Plainly, Uncle Sam’s billion-dollar payday involves one of 


* »?: = the greatest figuring and record-keeping jobs of all time, 
SShcsinn: ik iesestinnane:sts esiediaih iain impossible to perform without accounting machines. In the 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver armed services and in government offices, thousands of fast, 
the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most accurate Burroughs adding, calculating and accounting 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. machins lavi sieandi ae inthe . k 
2 a Ti iis Re A achines are playing an outstanding part in this war work so 


being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, vital to our fighters and to their families at. home. 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 


needs are approved by the War Production Board. ,BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. ¢« DETROIT 32, MICH: 


ac ara Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES “e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 











“Keeping our home comfortable and 
homey for our children and ourselves is a 
problem these unsettled days. But, we've 
learned how to use what curtains, paints, 
and other furnishings are available. We’ve 
learned how to make what we have do. 
We've learned how to do the work our- 
selves—thanks to Better Homes & Gardens.” 

In home decoration, as in other phases 
of home living, Better Homes. & Gardens 
receives the plaudits of millions of Amer- 
ica’s families who have found guidance, 
in its pages, in never-before-experienced 
problems. Better Homes & Gardens with 
its broadly-planned, far-sighted editing is 
welcomed as the practical authority on war- 
time living! Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des. Moines 3, Iowa. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
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| $154.65 for Every Man, Woman, and Child 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Do you by any chance have at 
this moment $154.65 in your pocket? 
And does your wife also have that 
much in her possession? And each of 
your children? If not, you are failing 
to keep up with your neighbors, be- 
cause as of April 12 there was that 
amount of actual money in circulation. 
for every man, woman, and child in: 


the United States. Taking us all to- 


gether, this comes to a little more than 
$21,000,000,000. At the peak of busi- 
ness activity in 1929, just before the 
start of the depression, there was only 
$4,800,000,000 in circulation or a little 
under $40 per person. 

What is the cause of this enormous 
and almost incredible increase in the 
volume of money in the hands of the 
public? That is a question the answer 
to which no one knows with exactness. 
All we know are the various factors 
which unquestionably contribute to 
oe increase. These factors are as fol- 
ows: 


1—Increased Payrolls. Since 1989 
factory payrolls in this country have 
increased approximately two and a 
half times. This means roughly a cor- 


responding increase in the demand for. 
‘currency.’ It_ is quite possible, -there- 


fore, that this has been the most im- 
portant single factor in the increase of 
money in circulation. 

2—Military Demands. A military es- 
tablishment of some 10,000,000 per- 
sonnel necessarily takes an immense 
amount of currency. The payroll alone 


- comes to more than $500,000,000 a 


month, and soldiers don’t use bank ac- 
counts for holding any idle cash that 
they may accumulate. 


8—Higher Prices. Since 19389 the 
price level in this country has gone up 
by about one-third. There is not as 
close a relation between rising prices 
and money in circulation as there is 
between payrolls and money in circu- 
lation, but it is nonetheless true that 
as prices advance there is need for 
more and more currency. 


4—More Idle Pocket Cash. If an in- 
dividual who customarily has made 
$25 or $30 a week begins to make $50 
or $75 a week, it is quite natural for 
him to carry more money around in 
his pocket. There have been millions 
of such increases during the past three 
years and the aggregate addition to 
‘the pocket cash resulting from the 
higher wages must come to a large 
sum. 


5—Increased Shopping Around. 
With the growing shortage of articles 
in the stores, with the ever-present 
question of what any particular grocer 
will have for sale today, and with the 
need to use ration points to the best 


.. possible advantage, there is more 


shopping around from one store to an- 
other than when one could be certain 
of getting whatever he wanted in his 
regular place of trading. This means 
charge accounts are used less and cash 
is used more in the day-to-day running 
of households. Black markets, for the 
most part, also increase the demand 
for cash. Neither the buyers nor the 
sellers in such markets, it is safe to 
say, keep any unnecessary books which 
might fall into the hands of‘ the au- 


thorities. 


6—Tax Evasion. With the rise in in- 
dividual income-tax rates over the past 
few years an increasing number of 
persons, it is said, have gone on a 
strict cash basis as a means of hiding 
their income. For the most part pre- 
sumably these are professional persons 
whose income consists of fees of a few 
dollars each. Because these persons 
require. payment in cash rather than 


by check, and do-not keep books, there 
‘is no*means by which the Internal 


Revenue agents can check up on their 
incomes. In consequence what they 
declare as a basis of taxation is a mat- 
ter of only their own conscience. How 
much evasion of this kind is going on 
and what this being on a cash basis 
amounts to in the way of increased 
money in circulation is anyone’s guess. 


7—Hoarding. Beyond question there 
is some currency hoarding in this 
country today, but -it is doubtful if it 
has been a significant fattor in the in- 
crease of money in circulation over the 
past three years. In the first place the 
total hoarded, «in the opinion of stu- 
dents in this field, probably is only in 
the neighborhood of a couple of bil- 
lion dollars, and further, most of this, 
it is thought, has been in hoard for a 
considerable time. 


Taking the picture as a whole. 
therefore, there is no reason for con- 
cern about the constantly increasing 
volume of money in circulation. It is 
true that the total outstanding is the 
largest in our history, but by and 
large the increase has been an inevi- 
table result of our war economy. In no 
sense does it reflect a loss of confi- 
dence in our financial stability. 
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-(Continued from Page 72) 

the 26 employes in the department, and 
the union was seeking certification from 
the National Labor Relations Board as 
sole bargaining agent. But after much 
discussion among themselves, the ship- 
ping-department workers had decided to 
do their own bargaining. Two days later 
the wage increase was granted. 

But this free-lance adventure in col- 
lective bargaining backfired about a year 
after the raise had been won. The NLRB 
recognized the union as sole bargaining 
agent, ordered Medo to cease bargainin 
with its employes separately, and, in ef- 
fect, canceled the wage increases. When 
the company re to abide by the 
board’s order it was promptly brought 
into court. 


The Decision: Then began a long 
legal contest. Medo, a loser in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, took its case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Last 
week the court in a 7-2 opinion ruled 
against the company and upheld the 
NLRB, commenting: “Orderly collective 
bargaining requires that the employer be 
not permitted to go behind the desig- 
nated representatives.” 

What the Supreme Court decision added 
up to was this: It is illegal for a firm to 
negotiate with individual employes once 
the unionization process is under way. 


Unfair Practice 


In a precedent-making opinion, the 
National Labor Relations Board ruled 
2-1 this week that the Wagner Act does 
not wp workers to strike while wait- 
ing for a wage dispute to be settled by 
the War Labor Board. 

The decision came after the independ- 
ent Magazine Mailers and Deliverers 
Union, bargaining agent at the Ameri- 
can News Co., Paterson, N. J., had filed 
a charge of unfair labor practice against 
the company, The case grew out of this 
complicated ‘situation: 

In October 1942 the company and the 
union agreed on a wage increase, but a 




























































Board ruled it could not take effect un- 
til approved by that body. The case 
dragged on until June 10, 1943. Impa- 
tient at the board’s delay, nine members 
of the union struck. The company viewed 
this as termination of employment and 
discharged them. Ten days later, the 
strikers asked for reinstatement. Failing 
to get it, they filed the unfair practice 
complaint. 

The NLRB, in whose hands rests ad- 
ministration of the Wagner Act, refused 
reinstatement on grounds that the Price 
Control law and the President’s stabiliza- 
tion order (which provide that wage in- 
creases are entirely in the hands of the 
WLB) take precedence over the Wag- 

“ner Act. Thus, even though they file 
charges of unfair labor practices under 
the Mee acre Act, employes cannot force 

_ an employer to violate another statute. 

















































































regional director of the War Labor © 





The Austin C 


in this mighty aircraft plant! 


“Century” Apac Asbestos-Cement Sheet 


Material helped save 30,000 tons of critical 
war metals, in this striking modern aircraft 
plant. This is one of the largest timber- 
framed structures in the world—and 
“Century” Apac was used for all exterior 
sidewalls, including the assembly building 
which is 3,000 feet long ! 


“CENTURY” APAC IS PROMPTLY 
AVAILABLE TO YOU NOW WITHOUT 
RESTRICT ION! It’s easy to handle, cut 
and fasten with nails or screws. It’s fireproof 
and weatherproof—requires practically no 
maintenance. It’s moderate in cost. 





y=-Architect, Engineer, Manager 





Nearly a million” square feet of K2M “Corntury.” Apac 





Our Ambler plants proudly fly 
the Army-Navy “E” flag—an 
honor awarded K&M_ em- 
ployees “for outstanding pro- 
duction of war materials.” 


BUILD fast...build to last... build NOW—with K&M 
“Century” Apac. Plan on using this modern structural sheet for 
factory siding, roofing and panelling—for remodeling home 
interiors, quickly, inexpensively —for all types of farm sheds, 
bins and small houses. See your K&M dealer for information 


and suggestions. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER. PENNSYLVANIA 
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New York’s Rival Ballet Companies. 
in Lively Battle for Glory and Cash 


Graphic House 


“The Red Poppy” was propaganda... 








. «and Agnes de Mille’s “Tally-Ho” had nothing to do with fox hunting 


No New York dance reviewer was fully 
equipped last week without a stop watch 
and Bea Lillie’s two-headed brother. 
With the country’s two major ballet com- 
panies now playing: simultaneously at 


‘ theaters fifteen blocks apart, the stop 


watch was necessary for shuttling back 
and forth between the Metropolitan 
Opera House (Ballet Theater) and the 
City Center (Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo) in a sometimes futile effort to 
cover two or more different premiéres in 
the same evening. The two-headed 
brother watched what happened in be- 
tween. 


Battle: Although these two companies 
overlapped briefly in their New York 
spring seasonis last year, the current bat- 
tle of the ballets is significant because it 
marks the first time that the two rivals 
have ever matched their Manhattan 
drawing power with seasons that went 
so far as to open on the same night. 

This kind of singular coincidence—al- 
most always carefully avoided by Broad- 
way producers-—still lacks any satisfactory 
explanation. S. Hurok, the Ballet The- 
ater’s impresario, always books ballet 
into the Met pg after the opera 
closes. But no one has yet discovered 
why the same date was chosen by the 
municipally managed City Center, which 
at its inception last winter more or less 
pledged itself not to compete with Broad- 


Fred Fehl 
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way or other established profit-making 
attractions. And compete, pricewise, it 
certainly does, since the top price at the 
Met is $4.20 (less than Broadway musi- 
cals) while the nonprofit City Center’s 
top is only $2.40. 

The ballet public is fast growing, as 
evidenced by the various companies’ 
yearly gross which jumped from $1,000,- 
000 four years ago to almost $2,000,000 
this year. But whether it is yet big 
enough to fill both the Met’s 3,700-odd 
capacity and the City Center’s 2,700 
seats is a question that can be settled 
only at the end of their respective sea- 
sons—April 29 for the City Center and 
May 7 for the Met, with a possible ex- 
tension if the box-office take allows. 


Box Office: At the moment, balleto- 
manes and non-balletomanes are tum- 
bling over themselves to fill both houses. 
Each ballet company opened with sea- 
sons more than half sold out and, judg- 
ing by the heavy window sales, each will 
wind up its run heavily in the black. De- 
spite the new 20 per cent tax and its 
rival’s competition, the Ballet Theater 
even hopes to top its $225,000 record- 
breaking season last year. 

To match this unprecedented public 
support the stars of each company have 
put their best feet forward. Now recov- 
ered from the accident and operation 
which put her out of last fall’s season 
(NEwswEEK, Nov. 8, 1943), Alicia Mar- 
kova is again the reigning ballerina at 
the Met, backed up by stars like Nora 
Kaye, Nana Gollner, Argentinita, Anton 
Dolin, and Leonide Massine. Fifteen 
blocks away the prima ballerina assoluta 
is unquestionably Alexandra Danilova, 
the adored Russian whose enormous pub- 
lic continues to grow year after year. Be- 
sides the ebullient Frederic Franklin, the 
male contingent of the Ballet Russe was 
“age ast for the New York season 
by the guest-on-leave appearances of 
Seaman 2/c Igor Youskevitch and T/Cpl. 
Casimir Kokitch. 


Ballets: Of the seven new produc- 
tions presented, two were particularly 
newsworthy. Returning to ballet after her 
smash successes on Broadway (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 24, 1943), Agnes de Mille 
unveiled for the Ballet Theater a typical 
de Mille whimsy called “Tally-Ho.” 
“This ballet,” read the program notes, 
“has nothing to do. with fox-hunting.” 
“Tally-Ho” is instead a satire on a fancily J 
dressed group of eighteenth-century 
ladies up to no good in a Watteau wood. 
How they get what they want is ex- 
plored with mad, gay merriment. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo’s 
best debutante is an obvious gesture 
toward Soviet goodwill. Based vaguely 
on a 1927 U.S.S.R. production of the 
same name, “The Red Poppy” now sub- 
stitutes a Japanese villain foe a former 
British heavy. Although Gliére’s music 
and the famous Sailors’ Dance are as 
popular as ever, the new Igor Schwezoft 












You press the button ...1t does the rest 


ing Kodak’s K-24 Aircraft Camera is completely fitted, as are most other aerial cameras, with 
, it ‘s automatic. In reconnaissance, you push aswitch Kodak aerial lenses, including Kodak Aero 
the = a button on your “stick” and the camera, in the — Ektars i incorporating elements of Kodak’s revo- 
usi- nose or tail, clicks away. In a bomber, it is i . interchangeable 
ter’s = ; in the plane’s belly, connected, through a range of focal lengths al speeds for dif- 

plex electrical co e bombsight it- _ ferent missions. Uses Kodak Aero Films in pre- 
» as plane shutter, power operated, has _ threaded interchangeable magazines holding 56 
speeds of 1/50, 1/450, 1/900, and “time.” It is feet, enough for 125 pictures, 5 inches square. 
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pictures every time bombs are released. At right is a gunner. 
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cularly 
ter her ANGLING with fighters and flak Pretty hopeless,withoutacamera _ getting to be, you consult the pho- 
gor while making abombingrun... _ that “runs itsown show”...Kodak’s _ tographic evidence. 
typical or scurrying over enemy country K-24 does just that. The K-24 is no hero—the pilot 
y-Ho.” at low altitude on a reconnaissance On a reconnaissance flight—with and crew play that role. But it does 
notes, job... the last thing you have time no bombs to unload—you press a __ take a lot off a hero’s mind. 
° ”» . ee . . . 
faneily . for is keeping a snapshot record _ button for each picture, operating EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
en of your trip. the fixed-position camera by re- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
wood. Yet in reconnaissance, that’s mote control. Or, if you want a 
is ex- really what you’re out for—and _ series, simply hold the button REMEMBER THE PLOESTI RAID? —how . 
in bombing, you want to bring back down, and the camera takes 3 pic- at the cost of more than 500 trained fliers, our 
Carlo’s 


pets : au cep d Liberators fought through one of the most 
st picture information” on the rela- tures a second. heavily fortified areas in the world, to drop the 
ges 
ely 


tion of your falling bombs to the “Chalking up the score” in the bombs that knocked out one-third of Germany’s 
pha : a i oil supply? — how some of the pilots who 
the target... for the camera makes a training of bombardier and pilot is _ missed the target on their first run turned back 
. : ’ and flew through solid sheets of flame to try 

“2 sub- record of details you couldn’t pos- another vital phase of the K-24’s 3.05" stern example for us at home. 
former ff. sibly see and remember. activity —to know how good you’re BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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are as 


pwezol Serving human progress through photography 
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It takes tons 
of PAPER 
to light a city 
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eo Paper charts in generating plants and substations enable the op- 
erators to govern the flow of electricity. Paper instrument graphs 
aid in providing power every minute of the day and night. 


Without transmission, conversion, and distribution records . . ; 


without load diagrams, daily operating reports and all the other K 
vital pieces of paper, a modern electric power system would be 
completely paralyzed. 
In a single year the power industry needs over 20,000,000 
pounds tl for 3,500 different chain to mention the C ORPORAT ION 
familiar monthly bills which, if laid end to end, would wrap NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
twice around the world ! 
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In producing Levelcoat Printing Papers during the war, at 
Kimberly-Clark the keynote is conservation of our nation’s 
critical resources. 


7 x 
é But, while conserving, Kimberly-Clark is dedicated to the 
feo Ae fe Oa l P. RINT, Ni G PA P. va RS manufacture of the highest quality Levelcoat it is possible to 


IN WARTIME make under wartime conditions. * TRADE MARK 
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edition combines everything from a per- 
secuted Chinese heroine to three sailor 
heroes—Soviet, American, and British. It 
even includes a hot hootchy-kootch and 
an opium dream populated by three 
hefty phoenixes. As a ballet, it is prob- 
ably good propaganda. 


‘Everybody Can Sing’ 


“Song is drama. And you're obliged, 
thereby, to do a lot more than make 
pretty sounds. You're obliged to make 
sense as well as sensation.” 

This is not only Robert Shaw’s defini- 
tion of good choral singing, but exactly 
what he gets from any group he con- 
ducts, whether it’s the 150-voice Col- 
legiate Chorale or the 30-odd men in 
Fred Waring’s Glee Club. Pleading, 
coaxing, driving, and threatening like a 
revivalist preacher, Shaw  galvanizes 
them into singing their hearts out. The 
result is corking choral singing, bursting 
with enthusiasm and delivered with 
crisp, intelligible diction. 

Although Shaw has been conducting 
professionally for only six years, his skill 
and successful experiments have already 
won him nationwide recognition, cli- 
maxed last week by a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship award. This will give the 27- 
year-old Californian a year’s study of 
musical theory and conducting tech- 
niques, and under the grant (Guggen- 
heim awards average $2500) he will also 
write a book on “the development of 
symphonic choruses for the performance, 
of modern choral music.” 

Shaw never before had any basic 
musical training. He worked his way 
through Pomona College in California 
and although he sang in the glee club— 
at times conducting it—he was studying 
for the ministry and therefore took only 
one musical theory course. But after Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians came to 
the campus to make a movie (“Varsity 
Show” in 1937), Bob wrote him for a 
job. Impressed with Shaw’s talents, War- 
ing asked him to come to New York and 
organize and train a radio glee club. 

A stint of arranging music and con- 
ducting at the New York World’s Fair 
Aquacade put him on Billy Rose’s top- 
notcher list. Rose later picked Shaw to 
train the chorus for “Carmen Jones.” 

The Collegiate Chorale was formed in 
1941 in New York because Bob. wanted 
to see if his methods were “applicable to 
amateurs.” The 16-to-60 age group is 
for all creeds, colors, and nationalities, 
and represents Shaw’s dream-come-true 
of “democracy set to music.” He tells 
members that the Chorale is “very damn 
near a religion.” All he wants the chorus 
to do is sing everything so that people 
will enjoy it—-modern works, classics, and 
even “a dizzy, lush, radio arrangement 
of ‘Blues in the Night’.” 

Shaw’s hope is that choral music will 
become America’s great art. “Everybody 
can sing,” he says. “You don’t have to 
study for 25 years.” 
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Art Institute of Chicago 





Posada spiderized Dictator Huerta, skeletonized President Madero 
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Skulls and Skeletons 


Eighty thousand people swarmed to 
see the exhibit at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes in Mexico City last summer. Near- 
ly 7,000, the biggest crowd they've ever 
had, jammed the Chicago Art Institute 
last week at the same exhibit’s first show- 
ing in the United States, celebrated in 
Mexican fiesta style with music and danc- 
ing. Yet this was piker stuff compared to 
the audience the artist had enjoyed dur- 
ing his lifetime. For José Guadalupe Po- 
sada, most prolific printmaker of the 
Americas and a father of modern Mexi- 
can art, was an artist of the people. Be- 
fore he died in 1913 he produced more 
than 20,000 engravings or etchings, 
sometimes reprinted as often as five mil- 
lion times. . 

In Mexican art’s typically violent, mor- 
bid, or satirical, and always dramatic 
style, Posada’s prints illustrated political 
and social broadsides, accounts of crimes, 
freaks, miracles, and other amazing news 
events, ballads, song covers, and chil- 
dren’s games. These were printed on col- 
oréed sheets and sold by strolling vendors 
for one or two centavos. To the large 
illiterate majority, ‘the illustrations were 
the most important feature. 


Stinger: Posada fought the Diaz dic- 
tatorship unceasingly, with the result that 
he and his publisher were often thrown 
into jail. He portrayed Diaz soldiers exe- 
cuting peasants, and hirelings of rich 
haciendados shanghaiing the peons for 
slave labor in the fields. His political at- 
tacks and social satires popularized the 
Mexican tradition of “calaveras,” in 
which skulls and skeletons are used to 
portray living people and ideas. 

One of the most famous of these car- 





toons, which was blown up 120 times 
its original size to greet ‘visitors to the 
Chicago show, is the “Calavera Huer- 
tistd.” It portrays the dictator General 
Huerta, as a repugnant tarantula with 
skeleton head and the tail of a scorpion, 
insatiably devouring other skulls. “Cala- 
vera of the Female Dandy,” a grinning 
death’s head with an enormous over- 


decorated hat, satirizes the elegantly 
dressed ladies of the period. 
The illustrations of crime stories, called 


“Examples,” were published as warn- 
ings, to improve the morals of the people. 
One story concerned La Bejarano, a 
beautiful woman who supposedly had a 
passion for killing children and cutting 
up their bodies to sell in tamales. The 
rints show the lady killing a child by 
Cening her with matches and the furious 
villagers attempting to lynch her. 
Posada personally was genial, short, 
and fat, with the features of an Indian. 
He worked hard every day from 8 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. in a little hole-in-the-wall shop 
in Mexico City, where the artists Diego 
Rivera.and José Orozco, who credit him 
with teaching them much, came to visit 
him. Orozco says of Posada: “He is the 
equal of the greatest artists, an admirable 


‘lesson in simplicity, humility, equilibrium, 


and dignity. 

Posada had just one peculiarity. Each 
day he placed 50 cents in a bank and 
in December of every year sent the total 
to his family in Leén to buy tequila for 
him. “Then,” as the son of his publisher 
tells it, “on New Year’s Eve he began to 
drink, alone, and drank and drank till he 
finished all the barrels, which took from 
a month to a month and a half. For a 
fortnight after he couldn’t work, because 
his hands shook. He was slender as a 
young man but from drinking like that he 
grew very large in the stomach .. . And 


‘eighty or a hundred. liters of tequila a 


year finally killed him.” 








LISTEN sus 


- Aseasoned radio actor has more dia- 
lects at his command than you can shake 
a stick at. In the early days of radio it 
was not unusual to find an actor (or 
actress) playing five or six different parts 
in the course of a 30-minute program. 
Today by common consent and in the 
interests of all parties—the public, the 
actor and the broadcaster—a performer 
rarely assumes more than two different 
roles in the same program. 

Veteran CBS director Earle. McGill 
speaks warmly of the versatility of per- 
formers like Hester Sondergaard, 
Minerva Pious, Roger De Koven, Berry 
Kroeger, Santos Ortega, Everett Sloane, 
Arnold Moss, Alan Reed. Any one of 
them can slide into any role at a given 
moment. McGill remembers the occasion 
when 8 actorstook the part of a regiment 
of attacking American soldiers; a regi- 
ment of defending Spanish soldiers and 
a tribe of Indians. He forgets who won, 
but they all sounded swell. 


* 


When a transcontinental airliner 
crashed in the rugged country of central 
Wyoming, a KLZ announcer left 
his studio microphone and took 
off in another airliner to join the 
search. Three-way communication 
was maintained between the 
searching plane, the Denver Muni- 
cipal Airport and the CBS affiliate 
in Denver. 

Meanwhile KLZ kept in con- 
tinuous touch with isolated forest 
rangers. A call came in from two high- 
way workers who had sighted an object 
on a high ridge. KLZ flashed this report 
to the plane which circled the spot and 
Jocated the wrecked airliner. 


* 


Just off the press, in the new issue of 
“Talks” (the quarterly digest published 
by CBS) are excerpts from CBS radio 
speeches by Wendell Willkie, Ely Cul- 
bertson, Clark M. Eichelberger, John D. 
M. Hamilton, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Bard, Under Secretary of War 
Patterson, and other leaders of public 
opinion. Many of the discussions are 
sharply controversial, spoken by com- 
petent authorities on both sides of the 
issue. Among the topics discussed are 
the soldier vote, postwar adjustment 





policies, the effect strikes have on mili- 
tary operations, the qualifications re- 
quired for a presidential candidate — 
and a lot more as urgent. 

During 1943 public discussion over 
Columbia’s microphones reached a new 
high, consisted of 527 separate broad- 
casts. Twenty-eight Senators, 34 Con- 
gressmen and 421 private citizens in key 
positions discussed problems affecting 
the welfare of the country. 


If you want a copy of “Talks” just | 


write CBS and say so. 


* 


You can either listen to Colonel Stoop- |. 


nagle on Saturdays at 4:35 p.m. EWT, 
or read his new book. It’s called “You 
Wouldn’t Know Me From Adam.” 

The book has some helpful hints: the 
1944 man will wear his mustache under 
instead of over his lips—and vital sta- 
tistics: a survey shows that of 100 women 
owning dachshunds, 125 dress them in 
sweaters. — 

And: How To Find Your Correct Age: 
Subtract your correct age from 100. Add 
your age to the answer. If the total is 
100, your age is what you sub- 
tracted from 100. 

There’s a foreword by Fred 
Allen and an appendix containing 
sketches of Stoopnagle’s inven- 
tions and a glossary called “Col. 


bashed).” . . 
* 


Not content with singing five 
nights a week over CBS (Mon.-Fri. 11:15 
p.m. EWT) Joan Brooks went to Hart- 
ford on her day off, played five shows 


at a theater, was interviewed at 4 radio. 


stations, sang at a Service Canteen, a 
hospital for crippled children and an 


aircraft plant. Miss Brooks’ favorite - 


song is“Time on My Hands.” 
* 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


The Vancouvers and the Press 


A tale of labor and the press in the 
two Vancouvers last week: 
@ For more than a week, no news of 
three of the Vancouver (British Colum- 
bia) Labor Council’s largest unions ap- 
peared in the three dailies of that 
war-swollen, labor-conscious Pacific port. 
The reason: The newspapers boycotted 
the unions’ news in retaliation for their 
support of a council ruling that news be 
given to no one but union reporters. Last 
week, a sadder but wiser Vancouver 
Newspaper Guild (no kin to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild), which reputedly 
had inspired the ban, persuaded the 
council to rescind it and resumed milder, 
traditional efforts to win a union shop on 
The Vancouver Sun. The Boilermakers, 
Woodworkers and Dock and Shipyard 
unions also repented. And the publishers 
hailed a victory for freedom of the press. 
@ Until a few weeks ago, Vancouver, 
Wash., war-bloated from 19,000 popula- 
tion to nearly: 70,000 (Henry J. Kaiser’s 
shipyard contribution: 33,000), had only 
one daily, the arch-conservative, anti- 
union Columbian. For years The Colum- 
bian feuded with Marion Sexton, 
85-year-old 250-pound Clark County 
Democratic chairman, erstwhile legisla- 
tor, head of Washington’s Young Demo- 
crats, civic busybody, news broadcaster, 
and editor of the weekly Clark County 
Sun. Never, if it could be avoided, did 
Sexton’s name appear in The Columbian. 

Since last year Sexton has persuaded 





two big Vancouver AFL unions—the In- 


ternational Association of Machinists and 
the Painters Union—to pungle up $55,000 
for the Harlan-Duncan Printing Co. and 
The Sun. Two of the unions’ six trustees 
—Bill Smith of the Painters and Andrew 
J. Granitir of the Machinists—became 
with Sexton a three-man directorate. By 
last month The Sun ‘had become a full- 
fledged daily with Intemational. News 
Service and King features. Last week its 
circulation of approximately 7,000 (5,000 
from the two unions which own 98 per 


_ cent of The Sun) rivaled. The Colum- 


bian’s 9,000. It had a staff of 28 and 
contributed almost half the reputed $900 
a month which Sexton’s varied activities 
earn him. Its stated policy: liberal but 
not laborphile. Says Sexton: “I wouldn't 
have a job dictated by any labor unions.” 


The Siege of Milwaukee 


Wisconsinites thought they were choos- 
ing Presidential preferences. Republicans 
listened to Willkie and went overwhelm- 
ingly for Dewey (Newsweek, April 17). 
Democrats picked a fourth-term slate. It 
all seemed settled, at least until conven- 
tion time. 

But last week, the Badger State’s in- 
nocent voters were set right. From the 
floodlighted, omniscient Tower of Isola- 
tionism in Chicago, Col. Robert Ruther- 
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This is a landing field at Truk—one of 
many pictures snapped over the Jap strong- 
hold by two reconnoitering Liberators 
manned by daring U. S. Marines. 

To take this kind of picture, you don’t 
lean out a window and snap a brownie. 
Each plane had a battery of six big cameras, 
so mounted that their lenses “saw” all de- 
tails from horizon to horizon—185 miles 
wide at 30,000 feet. As the two swept over 
their objective, shutters clicked and fresh 
film flowed into position automatically. The 
prints helped guide the subsequent brilliant 
action described as “part repayment for 
Pearl Harbor”. 


To equip a bomber for photographic 
reconnaissance is beyond the scope of the 
plane builder’s regular production line. 


‘Thus, many a Liberator—including the two 


that spied on Truk—has come to Northwest 
Airlines’ Bomber Modification Center at 


St. Paul to be tailored for this special duty. 


If you think it strange that a commercial 
airline was given this ticklish task, you need 
only recall that since 1926 Northwest Air- 
lines has been developing expert know-how 


with planes and flight. Installing cameras is. 
but one small part of a vast activity in- 
’ gigantic hangars: at St., Paul—refitting and 


GB Present route 
Wt Proposed extension 


rebuilding Liberator bombers for special 
jobs all over the globe. 

What we're learning in this war work is 
already useful as we pursue our day-to-day 
business of flying passengers, mail and cargo. 
Post-war, the experience piling up will make 
Northwest Airlines’ contribution to the 
Air Age an important one. 


NEW YORK 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 

















..You Can’t Teach Him | 
A Thing About Tools! 


Chances are, he is way out ahead of you! 
One reason he’s a top-of-the-shop mechanic 
is because good tools helped make him that 
way! As better, faster, more accurate and 
powerful tools were invented, he was quick 
to accept them. In his kit are mighty few tools 
that resemble those of his apprenticeship. 


Radical advancements in hand tool effi- 
ciency have vastly increased the productive- 
ness of America’s mechanics, veterans and 
youngsters alike. In the tool kits of these 
skilled workers is convincing proof of the 
leadership Snap-on has given to this highly | 
important development. 


Snap-on Tools Corporation, 8072-D 28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
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ford (Bertie) McCormick, publisher of 
The Chicago Tribune, pontificated that 
the Wisconsin GOP actually had voted 
for The Tribune over (1) Willkie and 
(2) The Milwaukee Journal and several 
other newspapers in the state. Their 


grievous sin in McCormick’s book: sup- ~ 


port of Willkie. 

The colonel was a magnanimous victor, 
however. He demanded from the War 
Production Board enough newsprint 
(22,872 tons) to enlighten Wisconsinites 
with a Tribune-owned Milwaukee-news- 


_ paper of 200,000 daily and 250,000 Sun- 


day circulation. (Current Wisconsin cir- 
culation of the Tribune’s Milwaukee 
edition: 35,089 daily, 58,639 Sunday.) 
“The recent primaries in . . . Wisconsin,” 
he proclaimed, “have amply demonstrated 
that the people of that state [have re- 
pudiated] many . . . Wisconsin news- 
papers.” Especially cited: The Milwaukee 
ournal (circulation: 282,509); The 
(Madison) Wisconsin State Journal (cir- 
culation: 27,218); and The Sheboygan 
Press (circulation: 22,008). Unmen- 
tioned: Hearst’s Milwaukee Sentinel (cir- 
culation: 141,857), which supported 
Dewey. 

Wisconsin reacted with majestic calm. 
The employe-owners of The Milwaukee 
Journal (McCormick’s chief target) said: 
“We're ready.” In Madison, The State 
Journal reminded McCormick that its 
county (Dane) was the only one to go 
for its candidate (Willkie). In McCloud, 
Calif., William Randolph Hearst com- 
mented: “It seems to me that The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel . . . did commendabl 
effective work (for Dewey).” 

And in Chicago, the pro-New Deal 
Times unkindly reminded the colonel that 
local politicos have rated Tribune opposi- 
tion an asset. 

In Washington, the WPB had no com- 
ment. But chances for The Tribune’s bid 
appeared slim if the WPB newsprint di- 
vision follows its rule of granting no al- 
lotments for new ventures using more 
than 100 tons of paper annually. Among 
pene it looked like a bit of political 
ootwork by The Tribune to put the WPB 
on the spot if it grants any extra. news- 
print appeals of Marshall Field’s Chicago 
Sun. McCormick then might scream New 
Deal favoritism. 


Navy’s New Voice 


To Washington newspapermen, the 
voice of the Navy for nearly two years 
has been Capt. Leland P. Lovette, big, 
blustery, and affable director of the Office 
of Public Relations. Since August 1942, 
no press conference of Secretary Knox 
could be deemed officially started until 
Lovette’s “All in, sir” boomed over the 
heads of the newspapermen. 

A destroyer division commander at 
Pearl Harbor when the Japanese at- 
tacked, Captain Lovette was brought 
back to Washington and a press spot he 
formerly held (1937-40) to help Knox, 
himself a publisher (Chicago Daily 


‘barnacles encrusting naval press _pro- 





. personality. He has the 
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News), ease battle-strained Navy press 
relations. Lovette’s task: to soothe a pub- 
lic and press irked by delays and tradi- 
tional naval secrecy by getting prompt 
war news from the Pacific. 

As a naval author (“Naval Customs, 
Traditions and Usage” and “School of 
the Sea”), Lovette was fully aware of the 


cedure. He nevertheless scraped willing. 
ly. With Knox, he inaugurated off-the- 
record background conferences, saw that 
communiqués from combat areas were 
issued simultaneously in Washington to 
give the home front a swift break on 
news, and established so close a workin 
tie with the War Department and the 
OWI that he elicited the heartfelt thanks 
and praise of Elmer Davis for Pacific 


Official U. 8. Navy photo 
Admiral Merrill took over Navy news 


war coverage.* He filled in statistical 
gaps for Knox at his press conferences. 

Last week, Lovette had his bags 
packed to answer the call most Navy 
desk men yearn for: sea duty. To succeed 
him, the now publicity-conscious Navy 
has chosen a bemedaled hero of the 
Navy’s South Pacific campaigns—Rear 
Admiral Aaron Stanton Merrill. 

A handsome, stocky fighter who belies 
his 54 years, Merrill brought to his new 
job last week no actual press-relations 
experience but plenty of battle lore and 
Navy Cross and 
Legion of Merit for bravery and efi- 
ciency in the Solomons area last year. Of 
Bougainville, a task force he commanded 
was credited with sinking five enemy 
warships. He grumbled at taking his 
swivel-chair assignment, but officers who 
have served under him are confident he 
will do a good job. Next to a fight, they 
say, Merrill likes people, fishing, hunt- 
ing, and a convivial drink. 





—_ 


®*Further to speed war news flow, an Army-Navy: 
OWI agreement adopted last week requires theatet 
commanders to submit for immediate review at W! 
ington any news they have withheld for militay 
reasons, 














Squeezing the 
Earth’s Crust 
for Oil 


This machine presses cubic miles of natural gas in its 
palm and hurls it down an oil well. This puts pressure 
on the relaxed sands from which oil has already been 
taken; it “squeezes” extra barrels of the precious stuff 
into the cavities of neighboring wells. 

The Worthington Gas Engine-Compressor is only 
one among many machines bearing the Worthington 


**scarab” trademark working to relieve the war-caused. 


oil-pinch. Worthington pumps, compressors, Diesel and 


gas engines, refrigeration equipment, liquid meters and 
other equipment handle and process oil’s versatile liq- 
uids and gases from oil field to consumer. 

Worthington supplies more of more kinds of ma- 
chines to petroleum industries than any other firm. So 
also in shipbuilding, chemicals, synthetic rubber, ex- 
plosives, air conditioning—W orthington is in this fight 
every step of the way. Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Power Piant Equipment © Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets © Diesel and Gas Engines © Pumps & Compressors © Air Conditioning & 
Refrigerating Equipment © Power Transmission Equipment © Construction & Mining Machinery © Locomotive Feedwater Heaters © Welding 
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Q. Salmon canning industry is built on fish’s 
homing instinct. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Millions are trapped on return 
to birthplaces in Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon rivers; more than $11,000,000 
worth shipped annually via the N. P. 








Q. Northern Pacific engines annually use 
enough water for 150,000,000 baths. Fact or 
fiction? 

A. Fact. Wells and tanks of the Northern 
Pacific Railway supply its locomotives 
with 414 billion gallons of water a year. 


Q. Cattle, sheep and hogs are native Amer- 
ican meat animals. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. Columbus brought them. In 
1943, packers shipped more than four 
hundred million pounds of meat via the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 





Q. The second largest U. S. Naval Training 
Station is on Pacific seaboard. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. It is on Lake Pend Oreille, 
in a mountain valley at Farragut, Idaho, 
five miles from the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 








NORTHERN @& PACIFI 


Q. Teddy Roosevelt tamed Western outlaws 
along “‘ Main Street”. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. He served as deputy sheriff at 
Medora, N. D. on the Northern Pacific 
Railway, known to shippers and travelers 
as ““Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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MOVIES 


Buffaloed Bill 


Every so often Harry A. Sherman, who 
knows more about producing Westems 
than any rider on the Hollywood range, 
takes vigorous exception to the words 
“horse opera.” With Twentieth Century. 
Fox’s “Buffalo Bill,” the maestro of the 
mesquite comes into a budget of some- 
thing like $1,500,000 and solves that 
problem. Harry A. is now a producer of 
epics. And while he seems to be a little 
hamstrung by an embarrassment of 
riches that includes Technicolor pho- 
tography, a name cast, and some re- 
quired feminine fooforaw, his latest offer- 
ing—in its best moments—is still a good, 
old-fashioned horse opera. 

Any biography of Buffalo Bill—bom 
William Frederick Cody in Scott County, 
Iowa—must be a balance of fact and 
legend. Certain facts are included in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Cody was a 
rider on the Pony Express, a scout and 
guide for the United States Army. In 
1863 he enlisted in the Seventh Regi- 
ment of the Kansas Cavalry, to serve 
until the close of the Civil War. In 1867 
Cody earned his nickname by killing 
thousands of buffalo to feed the men who 
were building the Kansas Pacific railroad 
through a wilderness. A year later he re- 
joined the Army to serve against the 
Sioux and Cheyenne and, in the battle of 
Indian Creek, eliminated the Cheyenne 
chief, Yellow Hand, in single combat. 

But most of all Buffalo Bill Cody is 
remembered as a white-maned, goateed, 
and buckskinned showman whose “Wild 
West Show” transported a _ fabulous 
frontier to an effete East and a wide- 
eyed Europe, and set urban urchins 





McCrea and O'Hara: The epic of 
Cody still was horse opera 
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If you act now 


he'll come home to a job 


Everyone agrees that there are a tremendous 
number of potential postwar jobs for service 
men in the building industry. 

But men can’t éat and pay rent on potential 
jobs. They'll need actual jobs—right away— 
when they come home. 

The fine thing about it is that something 
can be done—by you and thousands of other 
Americans—to have those actual jobs ready. 

How? Simply by doing sow the planning that 
you eventually must do before any ground- 
breaking can be done for your new postwar 
home, school, hospital or public building. Get 
the site chosen, the legal matters straightened 
out, the finances arranged, and the architec- 


CNCSTT SUGGESTS [ama 


tural plans worked out to the final blueprint. 
Many architects have time available right 
now to help you get your ideas into work- 
able plans. Remember, you'll get your new 
building quicker if the time-consuming proc- 
ess of planning is all done before the time 
when materials are again available. 

And don’t you agree that it’s the 
duty of every one of us to do all we 
can to have jobs ready when the boys 
come home? © 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. NW-4 + 2270 East Grand Blvd. Detroit 11, Mich, 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 
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STRATEGIC 


You'll like every move made 
at this great modern hotel. 
When you arrive in New York 
your most strategic move is 
to The Taft. We've planned 
for your comfort, and our 
low rates provide economy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


iisonst YORK: 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING MANAGEMENT 











Choice of two tex- 

~ tures—safety guaranteed 
' Made by a Dentist, Bears 
Good Housekeeping Seal. 
Gently cleans away even 
tobacco smudges. Restores 
natural enamel lustre. De- 
lightful, refreshing flavor. 
Use lodent and you'll smile 
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scalping their playmates in metropolitan 
ards am alleys. While the facts 
are deliberately off-balanced by the 
Hollywood Midas touch, the result is 
still Americana as Americans like it. 

When Director William W. Wellman 
every once in a while gets around to out- 
and-out action, he makes the most of his 
opportunity. Buffalo Bill’s set-to with 
Yellow Hand and the Balaclavic battle 
between the cavalry and the screaming 
Cheyennes will set your hair on end. 

For the ladies (and at this budget 
they must be remembered) there are 
Maureen O’Hara as Cody’s wife, Linda 
Darnell as an Indian maid with ambi- 
tions, and certain obvious matters per- 
taining to family problems, recrimina- 
tion, and reconciliation. 

Joel McCrea, who can be touched up 
to look like Cody, has no trouble with 
the title role. Thomas Mitchell (as 
Cody’s first biographer, Buntline) and 
Edgar Buchanan as an ancient sergeant 
provide a modicum of comedy. The 
Western landscape, of course, is a natural 
resource in Technicolor and the Indian 


extras—recruited. from the Sioux, Chey- 
_ ennes, Crows, and Navajos—worked out 


nicely when Hollywood imported the 
right men to instruct them in their 
ancient customs, tribal markings, and the 
lost art of pegging arrows at palefaces. 


* Newsweek, Aprit 24, 1944 


THEATER 


Hellman’s Blue Ribbon 


The ebbing theater season of 1943-44 
has been pleasant, phenomenally profit. 
able, and not without its rewarding mo- 
ments. But with the advent of Lillian 
Hellman’s “The Searching Wind,” these 
frivolous days finally achieve distinction, 
Herman Shumlin, who has produced all 
Miss Hellman’s plays—including “The 
Children’s Hour,” “The Little Foxes,” and 
“The Watch on the Rhine”—has given 
this one a superior cast, an expensive pro- 
duction, and his own shrewd services as 
director. The author has something 
pointedly significant to say and a way of 
saying it that is given to very few of this 
country’s playwrights. 

If the new play fails to match Miss 
Hellman’s best work, the cause is chiefly 
a matter of trying for too much in too 
little space. “The Searching Wind” is a 
double-decker drama of personal and 
litical aberrations in two decades be. 
tween the last war and this one. The 
story lines merge but get in each other’ 
way. At its brilliant best, the play is a 
scalpel-edged dissection of postwar ap- 
peasers, fuzzy thinkers, and the summer 
soldiers in the liberal ranks. At its weak- 
est—and may the theater always be as lit- 





Graphic House 


In “The Searching Wind,” this war’s soldier (Clift) voices disillusion to his tired-liberal 
. grandfather (Digges) and troubled mother (Skinner): 
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Chattanooga scene in early days 


ENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 


X 


—AMERICAN VICTORY 


Tools of War from Chattanooga 
help win Today’s battle above the clouds 


EFORE the war Chattanooga 

manufactured peacetime goods; 
and played host to thousands who 
came to visit her playlands above 
the summer heat, and view her his- 
toric battlegrounds where soldiers 
of another war fought “the battle 
above the clouds.” 


But since Pearl Harbor, her men 
and industries have gone to war. 
Maritime boilers, medical supplies, 
war textiles, machines and machine 
tools, construction materials and 
anti-aircraft guns flow day and 


night from her busy war plants. 


Chattanooga’s men and women, 
foundries and factories, are help- 
ing win today’s “battle above the 
clouds” of Europe and the South 
Pacific. PCA salutes Chattanooga 
—an American Victory City! 

* * * * 
By shortening distances and minutes 
between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proud- 
ly serves the daily transportation 
needs of those whose efforts are so 
vital to the winning of the war—just 
as it has faithfully served America’s 
peacetime civilian needs for almost 


17 consecutive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More War Bonds 
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Acme photos 
Gothamazon: Mabel, the 124-foot Varga girl, is the world’s largest pinup. 
Mabel’s 9-foot foot (upper left) would require a size 84 shoe. Her face (upper 
right) is 16 feet. Her thigh (center) captured the eye of servicemen and civil- 
ians alike. In all her 3%-ton glory (bottom), Mabel dwarfs both trolley cars 
and the marquee of the theater whose musical, “Mexican Hayride,” she plugs. 
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erate and potent—“The Searching Wind” 
is a blurry triangle projected in a politi- 
cal vacuum and bounded by Alexander 
Hazen, a career diplomat, his wife, and a 
former sweetheart who is his wife’s child- 
hood friend. 

Opening and closing in the Hazens 
Washington home of this present spring, 
the narrative flashes back three times to 
catch Fascism in the bud and the men of 
comparatively good will who failed to act 
because they didn’t know or, possibly, 
because they didn’t care enough. The 
flash-backs catch the Grand Hotel in 
Rome, when -Mussolini “marched” by 
special permission of certain international 
copyright owners; Berlin of 1923, infla- 
tion, and the Jewish pogroms that pre. 
ceded, yet predicated, a Hitler; and, 
finally, Paris of 1938 and the umbrella 
that came to Munich. 

Although Miss Hellman once again 
demonstrates her ability to charge a stage 
with people you believe and dialogue 
that is good enough to be true, her love 
story is palpably a means to a more im- 
portant end. Under the circumstances, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and _ Barbara 
O’Neill play the jealous friends as if their 
personal difficulties were the only prob- 
lem at hand and not the face of Fascism 
emerging from a cloudy mirror. The mas- 
cuJjine actors get much the better of the 
writing. 

As the decent, fumbling diplomat be- 
wildered by two women and a world he 
never knew, Dennis King gives the most 
impressive performance of his career. As 
the aging publisher of a liberal newspa- 
per, who retires in the discouraging face 
of things to come, Dudley Digges speaks 
some of the author's most telling lines 
with unerring finesse; and Montgomery 
Clift, when his turn comes, is perfect as 
the diplomat’s soldier son who was 
wounded in Italy and disillusioned at 
home. In fact, it is the final scene, in 
which the warrior of a new generation 
faces the loss of a leg and the realiza- 
tion that his parents and their interna- 
tional friends are responsible by default, 
that gathers the play together and tr- 
umphantly evokes a lesson for the future 
from the past. 


—But Not Too Good 


In contrast to the Hellman play, “—But 
Not Goodbye” is not only somewhat out 
of this world but partially in the next 
one. For his Broadway debut George 
Seaton (author of “The Song of Bema- 
dette’s” fine screen play) has written a 
folksy little fancy about a 1910 New 
England household and a shipbuilder 
who dies in the first act and haunts 
around for two more in an effort to 
straighten out his family’s financial diff- 
culties. : 

With such knowing players as Eliza- 
beth Patterson and Harry Carey on h 
to point up the proceedings, this amiable 
and ambling fantasy offers a reasona 
measure of homespun humor. 











Tvs the hour for invasion! Giant motorized artillery 
pieces are lumbering off landing barges—rolling 
over strange roads and hills to blast a path for the 
advancing forces. Huge ammunition trucks keep 
pace with the guns. Both are safely controlled — 
or stopped instantly —by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Dependable in all kinds of weather, these electric 
brakes are demonstrating advantages of their posi- 
tive braking under most grueling conditions. When 
Victory is won, the experience gained in war will be 
applied to electric brakes for scores of new peace- 
time uses. Then trains—and many other types of 
power equipment—will be braked electrically — 
and Warner Electric Brakes will be 

‘available for an ever widening range 

of new power braking applications. 

WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. CO. 


Beloit, Wisconsin 





—~ CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECONDB STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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Christ in Abstract 


Last February the Dayton Art Insti- 
tute lost its main benefactress. Mrs. Har- 
rie Gardner Carnell, who had financed 
its $1,500,000 building and paid most of 
its running expenses, died leaving her 
cultural child only $100,000. Immediate- 
ly rumors predicted that the museum 
would have to fold up. Instead, partly 
in answer and partly to attract financial 
aid, the institute last week opened the 
finest—as well as most controversial—ex- 
hibit of its career: “Religious Art of To- 
day.” The. show is probably the most 
comprehensive of its kind ever assem- 
bled. 

The exhibit is the brain child of a pe- 
tite, chic spark plug, Mrs. Otto (Eloise) 
Spaeth, fs for several years has ar- 
ranged modern shows at the institute. 


—< 


\ These, says The Journal-Herald, have 


“delighted many and pained as many 
more.” Herself a Catholic, she has long 
been seriously concerned with the “deg- 
radation of official religious art in the 
past hundred years, its neo- or psuedo- 
architectural styles, the cheapest of com- 
mercial illustration which is allowed to 
masquerade as religious painting.” 

In five months of preparation for the 
religious show, Mrs. Spaeth found to her 
amazement that nearly every artist of 
first rank had painted a religious picture: 
Picasso, Weber, Hartley, Epstein—even 
Dali. She assembled 98 paintings, sculp- 
tures, drawings, and a objects, 
and gave the job of installing them to 


Shockers: Ferguson’s “Agnus Dei” . «+ 
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Byme, pioneer religious architect 
.¥ designed the first modern Catholic 
church in America (St. Thomas the 
Apostle in Chicago). 

Byme pulled no punches. The first 
Insti- painting to meet the eye is Abraham 
Har- i Rattner's violently designed “A Place 
inced # Called Golgotha,” a whirlwind of bril- 
ost of fi jiant colors from which Byme took the 
y her @f color scheme of the show: white with 
diate- panels of emerald green and lemon yel- 
iseum low. 
dartly Other featured works are Picasso’s gro- 
ancial # tesquely abstract red and white “Cruci- 
1 the ff fron” and William Ferguson’s horrify- 
l—ex- ing “Agnus Dei,” spotlighted against a 
f To- Hi deep blue background, with a fearfully 
most fi emaciated and elongated figure of 
Ssem- @ Christ dripping blood from His hands 
and feet. The English Mark Symons 
i. Pe- @ places his Crucifixion among modern-day 
oise) fi crowds of people whose faces register 
iS_at- Hi every expression from horror and disbe- 
titute. lief to pleasure, curiosity, total indiffer- 
have ff ence, and cynicism. 
ged Among the liturgical objects is a 
5 /ON§ B streamlined wood and metal “Apocalyp- 
deg- @f tic Christ on the Cross” by Kratina which 
» the was installed in a Negro church, St. Peter 
a Claver, in Montclair, N.J., until a new 
ry pastor complained he “couldn’t say his 
ed to Bf prayers in front of it.” 
Reaction to all this, the day after the 


or the HF neni i 

pening, was mixed. For example, Betty 
to 7” Dietz of The Dayton Daily News: “The 
swe religious art show is the kind that grows 


on one; it is vigorous and compelling al- 


pt though some interpretations of the Cruci- | 
“hee fxion, in particular, arouse in me a vio- | 
Tr lent antipathy.” 






















Courtesy of Mrs. E. W. Nash 
. .. Kratina’s “Apocalyptic Christ” 
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Wine. Ambassador is the top selection from the 
cellars of California's great wine cooperative, Fruit 
Industries, Ltd. Like all rare things in life, the supply 
is limited. But if your dealer has none in stock at ‘ 
the moment, it is well worth your while to ask again 
and to insist on Ambassador — The Better Wine. 
Udines of 
FRUIT INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Brooklyn * San Francisco * Los Angeles 




























































SPARK PLUGS 


e Auburn ona spark 
assurance of fine 
quality, dependable — 
and utmost economy in the _ 
of gasoline. Replace © cd 
broken and wasteful plugs W! 


Auburn Spark Plugs. 


The nam 
plug is your 


dealer or mechanic for 


AUBURN SPAR 


AUBURN SPARK PLUG CO., Inc 
AUBURN. N.Y 


ADA K 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and comfort that one can 


eat i .: talk with greater comfort and security; 
in m cases almost as 


na 
utch lessens thee ceumtuat t fear of a 
. 25c and 50c at d 


money on su ut send us 10c and_we 
will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P, Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3172-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Use 
e cky-Rite Alr-Mait 
Stationery, its lightness Is 
distinctive=Saves Postage. 
Brilliant white, strong, 
opaque, crackly. Styles 
for every use. Priced Right. 
Distributors Coast te Coast 


* Sold at All Better Stores. ' 
AGENCY PAPER CO. 
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In New York, Crouse and Cooke watch Morley fire a question... 


RADIO 
Anglo-American Q. & A. 


Anglo-American relations were placed 
on a new radio footing last Saturday. 
For fifteen minutes two American know- 
it-alls traded wit and good humor with 
their British counterparts. The program 
was Transatlantic Quiz—a sort of interna- 
tional Information Please. 

Sitting in the British Broadcasting 
Corp. studios in New York were Russel 
Crouse and Christopher Morley and quiz- 
master Alistair Cooke—columnist now in 
America on special assignment for the 
British Allied Newspapers chain. Ready 
in London were Col. David Niven, screen 
star, Prof. D. W. Brogan of Cambridge, 
and quizmaster Ronald Waldman—sub- 
stituting for Lionel Hale, playwright and 
drama critic, who hemat his apprecia- 
tion of internationalism with -a case of 
the universal mumps. 

The program was the idea of the BBC, 
anxious to find a substitute for its serious 
problem discussion show, Answering You, 
which fizzled out last ‘September. The 
light and airy Transatlantic Quiz proved 


the answer, and the Blue _ network 
snatched at the opportunity to broadcast 
it in this country (Saturday, 1:15-1:30 
p.m., EWT). Since it is an “unrehearsed 
spontaneous,” program, the quiz is tran- 
scribed ahead of time in order that the. 
censor can keep a wary watch on what 
goes on. 

The immediate point of the program 
is to see which side knows most about 
the other’s country. The questions, on 
the tricky side, are designed to test the 
participants’ worldly knowledge. Thus 
Crouse asked the British: “Where did 
who call whom ‘lovey dovey’ and ‘honey 
pet’?” On this Niven proved his worldli- 
ness but not his knowledge with an an- 
swering query: “I say, that has nothing 
to do with the Chaplin case, or does it?” 
The British didn’t score a point on that. 
They didn’t know that the correct answer 
comes from the American folk song, 
Willie the Weeper, in which Willie wakes 

up “on a foreign shore. The Queen of 
Sheba was the first he met. She called 
him lovey dovey and honey pet.” 

Ten such questions and questionable 
answers proved the American “board a 
small but ample two points more astute 
than the British. 


..at the BBC team in London— Hale, Niven, and Brogan 





New Convene 
of Human Contact! 


e@ Applied to the needs of modern war, electronics 
solves major problems of communication and intel- 
ligence. Exemplar of the gifts of this new science to 
the art of war is the portable radio communications 
unit, serving to keep headquarters in immediate 
contact with each advance echelon. 
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Applied to the needs of peace, this same electronic 
device holds infinite promise for many fields of 
human activity. Ranchers, farmers, lumbermen, en- 
gineers — the men who will build the great postwar 
projects of construction and reconstruction — can 
employ the “walkie-talkie” to improve the efficiency, 
as well as to reduce the element of risk, in their 
operation, 





This new concept of human communication, permit- 
ting closer contact with reality, demonstrates but 
one of the additions electronics makes to the hearing 
and the vision of man. Understanding this, we at 
Sylvania, who work with electronics, naturally hold 
our work to one standard — the highest known, 


+ SY LVAN : A ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 PIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


MAKERS) OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES AND ELECTRONIC DEVICES 























tion of wine-making in the family of 
del Merito. Today, as for seven long centuries, 
Merito wines are recognized as the flower of the 
vintner’s art. Favored abroad by princes and peers, 
they are now equally respected here in America 
by those who love truly fine wines. Ask for 
Merito Sherry, imported from Spain, or Merito 


* 


_ Port, from Portugal, next time you buy wine. — 


Each Merito label carries helpful infor —' . 
mation on taste, color and use. Look 


for the Merito label when you buy wine. te aay Te 


Dad 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Justice Holmes’s Tripes 


At 2 o'clock on the morning of March 
6, 1935, a young man opened the door 
of a house on I Street, Washington, and 
told the cold, damp newspapermen who 
had been waiting that Justice Holmes was 
dead. At the age of 98 the life of a re- 
markable American had ended. 

The son of the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table, a hero of the Civil War, pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard University, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Great Dissenter—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
had had a long, full life. 

In “Yankee From Olympus” Mrs. Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen, with almost lavish 
affection, tells the full story of Justice 
Holmes. Hers, however, is not merely the 
biography of a great thinker and a 
learned judge: it is, instead, the very 
human story of a very human being and 
of his wonderful, often eccentric, ancient 
Boston family. 


Grandfather: Justice Holmes came by 
his intense intellect honestly. His grand- 
father Abiel Holmes had written three 
books before he sat down to compose 


‘his masterwork, “American Annals or a 


Chronological History of America.” This 
Cambridge minister of the Puritan God 
of Calvin had three times traveled to 
Georgia by stagecoach and he loved all 
America passionately. 

In the year and month in which Jef- 
ferson was inaugurated President, the 
Rev. Abiel. Holmes married Sally Wen- 
dell, whose ancestors had kept Gilbert 
Stuart and John Singleton Copley busy 
painting their portraits. Her grandfather 
Wendell was so rich that he lost 40 build- 
ings in the great Boston fire of 1762. And 
the Wendell fortunes kept the Holmeses 
in comfortable circumstances ever after. 


Father: Of their five children, the 
fourth was named Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(the Olivers were as important in Boston 
as the Wendells). He was a true son of 
Boston:' Mr. Biglow’s school, Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Harvard at the age 
of 16. His father had piety enough for two 

enerations; Oliver had wit enough for 
ee. 

After Harvard, Oliver Wendell studied 
medicine in Paris, and then decided to 
travel. Lacking funds, he wrote the Rev. 
Abiel, who spent much money on his 
gardens: “A boy is worth his manure as 
well as a potato patch.” Abiel Holmes 
sent the money. 

Thirty months in Europe taught young 
Holmes three things: “Not to take author- 
ity when I can have facts; not to guess 
when I can know; not to think a man must 
take physic because he is sick.” He was @ 
scientist as well as a wit, did yeoman 
work fighting puerperal fever, and gave 
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Dr. William Morton the name “anaes- 

thesia” for ether. 

— Having seen too much solemnity in 
outh, he hated it and bubbled over with 
umor and genteel wisecracks. One day 

Aarch § his brother John Holmes advised him: “If 

door ff you can ever find a girl who can shut you 

, and ff up—marry her! And marry her quick.” 











S Was Son: Amelia Jackson, of the Boston 
a re- Jacksons, never could shut him up; nor 
could any one else; and after awhile he 
became the favorite poet, raconteur, and 
wit of a resigned Boston. The Holmes 
children grew up amid incessant chatter. 
Whoever made the brightest remark at 
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Acme 
Holmes, Yankee from Olympus 






EVER WONDER why your car doesn’t give better mileage? 
Well, one of the main reasons is because a giant brake- 
like resistance called friction literally burns up gallons 
of your gasoline. According to authoritative automotive 
engineers, 50% of the usable horsepower of your motor 
never reaches the rear wheels of your car but is con- 
sumed overcoming this motor friction. Remember that 
fact every time you purchase motor oil because the 
principal reason for using oil at all is to reduce friction. 


table got an extra helping of marmalade. 
Life with Father, who picked up every- 
father (thing he heard or saw and made an essay 
build- of it for The Atlantic Monthly, was hard 
. And @ ontheir quiet son, Oliver. Wendell Holmes 
wasn Jr. Uncle jobs once told him: “Don’t 
aun. take it so hard, Wendell. You will get 
used to your father. I did, long ago.” 
1, the At Harvard, young Wendell of Hasty 
olmes § Pudding, Porcellian, and Phi Beta Kappa 
3oston was a brilliant student, an alive, active 





son of boy. But he liked to study. He read Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil reduces motor 
hillips ff Plato and remarked: “Why, this man friction, measurably. In 1094 Certified Road Tests with 
ne age ff thinks like a Boston transcendentalist!” owner-driven. cars, the average increase in gasoline 
or two Then came the Civil War. (Incidental- mil 1.3 mil hen th dt 
gh for ly Mrs. Bowen’s picture of Boston at this cage was 1.3 miles per gallon w ey changed to 


period is one of the best ever written. ) ; RING-FREE. Increases of 10% or more were not 
died | Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. enlisted early. uncommon! That emphasizes one thing — RING-FREE 
led to | He was wounded in the chest at Ball’s does a better job of that all important function of 
> Rev. Bluff, in the neck (and left to die) at ma J : =, 4. drai 
a SeieaneetianCanctioneeot 
ure as @ eights. “War,” he once said, “is an an wi - —the oi "s guarantee 

organized bore.” He never thought of i i i . : 
me or ne | MM tive cok to reine wenrsad sep 
young I'm going to law school,” he told his ” x 
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ete Baroy, “Whale thse ok dae scden MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


guess the Autocrat. “ ? 50 W. 50th St, New York 20 e 624 S. Michigan, Chicago 5 
most fo Autocrat. “A lawyer can’t be a great wg bth , ° 
‘wasa | 0.” Holmes Jr. showed Holmes Sr. MOTOR OL cesinighs 1966 Meamnillen Peaches Cor. 


oe about that. 
| gave 48 a lawyer he disliked the “excitement 
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“watch, now 


To this three-year-old the door looks 
enormous, and he is pleased and 
proud that he can lift and open it 
with ease. He doesn’t know that it 
is Stanley “Roll-Up” Garage Door 
Hardware that makes it possible. 
And he doesn’t know, row, that 
Stanley will continue to contribute 
to his accomplishments and his com- 
fort as long as he lives. 


Wherever he works, wherever he 
rests or plays, Stanley Hardware 
will be all about him,—in smooth- 
working doors and windows — in 
cabinets and in furniture. When he 











learns to use tools, he’ll use Stan- 
ley Tools. If he works in construc- 
tion or industrial production, he'll 
use time-saving Stanley Electric 
Tools. And there, too, he’ll find that 
Stanley Steel, Stanley Metal Stamp- 
ings, Stanley Industrial Finishes, and 
Stanley Steel Strapping are essen- 
tials in the fabrication and shipment 
of innumerable products. 


His is a “nation of builders” which 
has been served well by Stanley, 
both at work and at leisure, for more 
than 100 years. The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 





STANLEY 





TRADE MARK 


STANLEY HARDWARE 
For doors, windows, cab- 
inets, garages, screens, 
industrial and commer- 
cial openings. 


STANLEY 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
Portable electric drills, 
hammers, saws, grinders, 
metal shears and screw 

drivers. 

STANLEY STEEL 
Hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. Standard analysis, 
special analysis and 
alloys. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Wood and metal work- 
ing hand tools for car- 
pencters, masons, mechan- 
ics and hobbyists. 


STANLEY 
METAL STAMPINGS 
Formed or deep drawn 
Parts made to order. 





STANLEY 


STEEL STRAPPING STANLEY CHEMICAL 


Shipping container rein- Lacquers, enamels, ° 
forcement. Car Banding. thetics and japans Tor 
Tools for application. industrial finishing. 
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of advocacy” and loved his hard, almost 
killing work bringing Kent’s “Commen- 
taries on American Law” up to date. He 
carried his manuscript and books in that 
green baize bag which was so Bostonian, 
worked himself nearly sick, and made a 
reputation. 

He had known Fanny Bowditch Dix- 
well all his life. When she was nearly 30 
Uncle John took Holmes aside and told 
him that Fanny loved him and why in the 
dickens didn’t he realize it, and do some- 
thing. Lawyer Holmes did. 


Justice: Holmes edited the American 
Law Review, became a professor of law at 
Harvard, and at 40 finished his first great 
book, “The Common Law.” Boston— or at 
least State Street—listened to his Lowell 
Institute lectures and thought he was 
almost a radical. When he went to the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts lawyers 
said: “Holmes is like rum to the other 
judges.” 

His first great decision upheld the right 
to strike. “If I had seen fit to clothe 
my views in different language,” this 
Boston aristocrat chuckled, “I dare say I 
could have been the pet of the pro- 
letariat.” 

Another Brahmin, Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, suggested him to President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for the Supreme Court. 
Roosevelt, then flaying the malefactors 
of great wealth, appointed him—and 
Holmes’s first decision, in the great North- 
em Securities Co. case, was a dissent 
ge Roosevelt and the government. 

at was when he said: “Great cases 
like hard cases make bad law .. .” 

When he first had become a judge he 
had said: “The Constitution is an experi- 
ment, as all life is an experiment.” Years 
later, when other, more conservative 
judges objected to the curt brevity of his 
decisions and dissents, he once exclaimed: 
“May God twist my tripes if I string out 
the obvious for the delectation of fools.” 

Holmes loved the law and the Consti- 
tution. He especially loved the Bill of 
Rights. He was a tolerant, wise judge, by 
no means a radical, who lived up to 
axioms the Autocrat had learned during 
his 30 months in Europe—facts, not 2 
thority; never guess when you can know. 

When Holmes was 92, President Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt called on him and found 
him reading Plato. 

“Why do you read Plato, Mr. Justice?” 

“To improve my mind, Mr. President. 

A Yankee from Olympus, indeed 
(YANKEE FRomMm OtyMpus: JusTIcé 
HouMEs anv His Famity. By Catherine 
Drinker Bowen. 475 pages. Atlantic 
Little, Brown. $8. A Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selection for May.) 


Other New Books 


Born UNDER SATURN: A BIOGRAPHY 
oF Wituiam Hazuirr. By Catherine 
Macdonald Maclean. 629 nages. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. A detailed biography of 
William Hazlitt, most brilliant journ 
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of the early nineteenth century and an 
unsparing critic of his contemporary 





He scene. Miss Maclean’s long and leisurely 
hat jg study shows Hazlitt in all his confusion 
an and complexity, a strange, haunted, often 
ea | unlovely creature, whose scorn and ha- 
tred of phonies made him almost a great 
Jix- fj man. 
30 . 
told JourNEY FRoM THE East: AN AUTO- 
the ig plocrAPHY. By Mark Gayn. 426 pages. 
me- f@ Knopf. $3.75. China-bomn, Mark Gayn 
spent 25 years in China, Japan, and 
Russia and witnessed many exciting 
ican fg events, including wars and revolutions, 
wat ff which he.tells about as background to 
reat |g the exciting story of his own life as a 
rat | newspaperman in the Far East. An in- 
well [ teresting addition, to the ever-growing 
was f list of personal adventure stories by 
the [§ foreign correspondents. 
ers : 
ker THE FRIGHTENED PicEon. By Richard 
Burke. 248 pages. Putnam. $2.50. The 
right fj customary excitement of the chase is 
lothe —§ provided as Ching Dillon, a stock fic- 
this [J tional newspaper correspondent, and the 
say I J woman he loves try to smuggle the stolen 
pro- — diary of a high Nazi official out of Vichy 
France to America. Racy conversation, 
‘abot ff relentless pursuers, and the expected out- 
‘heo- J come complete the picture: 
ourt. 
ctors Out oF THE Mipwest. Edited by John 
—and | T. Frederick. 405 pages. Whittlesey 
lorth- #} House. $3.50. A broad collection of 
issent — stories, excerpts from novels, poems, and 
ment. [§ editorials by contemporary Midwestern 
cases [J writers such as Ben Hecht, James T. 
Farrell, Willa Cather, Sherwood Ander- 
ge he #f son, Archibald MacLeish, and William 
xperi- @ Allen White. 
Years BH . ry 
vative 
of his 
imed: 
1g out 
fools.” 
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USTICE 
therine 
tlantic- 
Month 
‘ Associated Press 
Winner: To Dorothea Cornwell, 
snare &f Fittsburgh-born housewife who lives 
therine @ Louisville, Ky., the Redbook-Dodd 
Mac- i Mead $10,000 fiction prize was 
phy of awarded last week for her first novel: 


alist “They Dare Not Go A’Hunting.” 

















You mean 
SHE “co-pilots” 80,000* planes? | 


ne eee 


That’s the idea! She’s helping to “Keep ’em in the 
blue”—a task of supply, maintenance and repair’ 
that makes the Army Air Forces’ Air Service Com-' 
mand the world’s largest business. A.S.C.’s stock 
ranges from carburetor springs to bomber wings— 
totals about 500,000 different articles—and flows 
in dependable streams to depots, air fields and 
outposts the world over. 
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With its goal the right thing at the right place at 
the right time in the right quantity, A.S.C. has stand- 
ardized in its hundreds of establishments the 
Kardex Stock Control System this girl finds so 
easy to operate. In speed, simplicity, compactness 
and up-to-the-minute accuracy, Kardex Visible 
Record Systems meet stiff military requirements! 
Kardex shows the true current balance of every 
individual item at all times—shows it at a glance 
with the exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal, Reming- 
ton Rand’s “seeing-eye of administrative control.” 


*The real number is, of course, a military secret. 





FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: Kardex Visible can match 
this performance on your problems of administrative control. 
Ask our nearest Branch Office to send a Systems and Methods 
Technician. Have you got your copy of the valuable new 
brochure “Graph-A-Matic Management Control” with its 136 
case studies of “Fact-Power” at work? 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 
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U. 8. Navy Photos 


In the Navy’s Taylor Basin, weights are placed in a ship model as ballast to provide proper trim, and a 
propeller under test causes burbling in the water, here flowing from left to right 


SCIENCE 
Modeling Fighting Ships 


Under the long barrel roof lies a realis- 
tic naval world. On a glistening ocean 
sail replicas of aircraft carriers, cruisers 
and merchant ships. Under the waves 
glide submarines ready for business with 
the enemy. 

The huge structure, known as the Da- 
vid W. Taylor Model Basin—the Navy’s 
testing plant at Carderock, Md.—is “a 
sort of Mayo clinic for ships,” according 
to its director, Rear Admiral Herbert S. 
Howard. The basin and some of its ac- 
complishments, are described by the 
Admiral in a recent issue of The Journal 
of Applied Physics. 

Opened in 1941, the basin, according to 
its Congressional authorization, was to 
determine the most desirable shapes for 
naval vessels and investigate other prob- 
lems of ship design. Today not only naval 
vessels but all types of merchant ships 
are studied in the 11,000,000 gallons of 
water that make the Taylor setthelsty the 
largest testing basin in the world. And 
problems of structural strength, vibra- 
tion, and underwater explosion, once 
secondary in the basin’s original pur- 
pose, now take front rank because of the 





war. 
ay a eer have been tested to study 


their avior in heavy weather. Basin 
engineers conducted a full-dress rehears- 
al of the launching of the mammoth car- 
rier Shangri-La before she actually slid 
down the ways at Norfolk. Two large bat- 
tleships developed such vibration that 
their guns could not be fired while they 
were traveling at high speed; basin tech- 
nicians suggested changes in their: pro- 
pellers after making “cavitation tests”— 
photographing models of the propellers 
with a stroboscopic camera so fast that 
it halts the blades and shows the bubbles 
of water vapor that interfere with smooth 
motion. 

The enormous savings in life, con- 


struction costs, and efficiency in battle 
justify the $3,000 to $5,000 expense of 
the average test. For each test the basin’s 
elaborate woodworking shops first make 
a wooden model of the vessel, usually 20 
feet long, hollow, and without motors 
or superstructure. Taken to the principal 
deep-water basin, 963 feet long and the 
largest of its kind in the world, the model 
is towed by a large carriage similar to a 
traveling crane but constructed so its 
rails minutely follow the curvature of the 
earth and containing as its heart a dy- 
namometer that registers numerous sta- 
tistics about the vessel’s performance. 

Later, with tiny engines put in the 
hollow hull, the vessel is tried out under 
its own power in the deep-water basin, 
1,168 feet long. A 10-foot model travel- 
ing at 20 knots would approximate its 
100-foot prototype’s 63 knots. 

There are two other testing basins—a 
shallow-water one whose depth can be 
adjusted to represent varying rivers, ca- 
nals, and channels, and J-shaping turning 
basin for testing a ship’s ability to ma- 
neuver and steer. And there are also 
variable-pressure water tunnels for test- 
ing propellers, a wind tunnel for airplane 
tests, laboratories for examining struc- 
tural specimens, and a glass-sided rec- 
tangular tank surrounded by motion-pic- 
ture cameras. This is the “laboratory” 
where the movements of underwater 
objects are studied. Today it is obviously 
one of the basin’s most important fea- 
tures. 


The Shape of Man to Come 


In body and brain, man is simply a 
made-over ape with no fundamental dis- 
tinctions at all; his organization and all 
his parts go back, lock, stock, and barrel, 
to the anthropoids. 


In his new book, “Mankind So Far,” 
William Howells, 35-year-old University 
of Wisconsin anthropologist, a grandson 
of William Dean Howells, and onetime 
student of Prof. Eamest A. Hooton of 


Harvard, takes scientific delight in put- 
ting “the lord of creation” in his proper 
place. The volume is the fifth title in the 
American Museum of Natural History 
Series. 


Unfinished Business: Howells ac- 
cepts evolution as “a fact, like digestion.” 
But he does not regard the man of today 
as the last word—“the creature evolution 
had in mind all.the time.” With a history 
of only half a million years, “the animal 
in clothes” has eons ahead of him in 
which to proceed with his evolution. 
Cannily sure that there is “some unfin- 
ished business here and there,” the an- 
thropologist dares to prognosticate about 
the shape of man to come. 


Height: “We shall probably retain 
these added inches [man’s increase in the 
last century] but we shall not become 
gigantic since this would be a terrific 
~~ on our skeletons, especially our 
eet.” 


Legs: Although man’s legs are larger 
than the ape’s, nevertheless there has 
been no sign of increased strength in 
them between Sinanthropus and man. 
“Arches are still too prone to lose their 
firmness and collapse, leaving us with 
flat feet . . . an evolutionary step back- 
ward.” 


Back: The lumbar region (lower back), 
evolved for the use of a four-footed ani- 
mal, must in man “not only bear the 
weight of the whole upper part of the 
body, unaided by front legs, but must 
enable this upper part to be erect by 
bending itself into a lumbar curve-a 
semicircle which is poorly designed for 
weight supporting. No wonder that the 
sacrum undergoes such strain that the 
sacro-iliac may be dislocated.” The lum- 


‘bar part might, therefore, be expected 


“to continue its process of becoming 
shorter and thicker.” 


Brain: Now slightly smaller than they 
were among the first unmistakable group 
of Homo Sapiens, brains will not increase 
in size. In fact, the present brain b 
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The whiskey-wise prefer Kentucky 
Tavern. They take their cue from the 
fact that for 73 years only the direct 
descendants of the original maker 
have ever controlled its quality... - 


Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


e THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 









The men ot our Navy have at their 
fingertips such wonders as no wiz- 
ard of old ever knew. Weirdest and 
most wondrous of all is the mechani- 
cal brain that aims and fires the big 
guns. This secret cabinet, 


pictured 
here with deliberate fantasy, automat- 
ically plots the course of the enemy 
and of our attacking ship... corrects 
the range for every factor of speed 
and direction ... then instantly sends 
the huge shells straight to their unseen 
targets! 

To develop this mystery gunner of 
"The Invisible Crew” required the 
multiple resources of Bendix and the 
invaluable collaboration of the U. S. 


Navy. Into it went the hundred-year 


“Bendix,” “Eclipse,” 


The Secret Cabinet of Captain X™ 


experience of Bendix Marine and its 
predecessor Cory Company. Into it, 
too, went contributions from many 
other Bendix divisions...electronics at 
Bendix Radio, magnetics at Pioneer, 
electro-mechanics at Eclipse, hydraul- 
ics and pneumatics at Bendix Products 
Division. Just as the Bendix Marine 
Fire Control System correlates the 


factors of target range, so the parent 


“Pioneer,” "Friez," “Scintilla," "Stromberg" and “Zenith” are Trade 


Marks of Bendix Aviation Corp. or subsidiaries. Copyright, 1944, Bendix Aviation Corp. 


(ae 


Bendix Engineering Conference coor- 
dinates all these specialized talents... 
into a single accurate aim. 

The result is typical of what you 
may expect from Bendix, tomorrow. 
Out of this combined mastery in many 
fields of science, will come new refine- 
ments of automatic action and control 
for all transportation... for all industry 
. and for you in your home. 
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“has already made the process of child- 
bearing extremely difficult.” 


Head: The head in general will follow 
the lead of the brain but “it is pretty cer- 
tain that it will become round.” The face 
will grow smaller and more pulled in, 
and we may look for “even higher noses 
and more pointed chins protruding from 
even more sunken faces. 


Teeth: “Without a shadow of a doubt” 
we will lose our wisdom teeth, which are 
in the act of disappearing now. This will 
be a relief to the rest of our teeth which 
will probably grow smaller themselves 
and be less crowded and maladjusted.” 


Toes: We may lose our little toes, 
which have been getting steadily littler 
and more decrepit “with no strength or 
use in them.” This does not mean that 
our feet will be narrower for “the broad 
ball of the foot is essential to balance.” 


Hair: The “vestigial traces of the suits 
of hair which invested our ape ancestors” 
will gradually vanish in the whites as 
they have in the Negroes and the Mongo- 
loids. As to the alarming tendency to 
head baldness, Howells doubts that 
scientists “will be able to do the slightest 
thing about it.” 


Survival: All this Howells offers “in 
the nature of a short-term prophecy and 
good for only a million ‘or so years.” 
Meanwhile, various dire fates have been 
predicted for man. Astronomers say the 
whole world is likely to end. Soil chem- 
ists say that some of life’s necessary 
chemicals are being changed into forms 
which cannot be used for food. . 

“Others claim men will destroy them- 
selves, which seems to me a fate as un- 
likely as committing suicide by holding 
your breath,” says Howells. “Man, for all 
his frailties, is now one of the toughest, 
most tenacious, most adaptable animals 
in the kingdom . . . and I am sure he is 
here to stay.” (MANKIND So Far. By Wil- 
liam Howells. Doubleday, Doran. 319 
pages. $4.50.) 


Tantalum Cranium 


In a three-hour operation on the 
crushed skull of Pvt. C. N. Dombeck, 
South Pacific combat veteran, military 
surgeons at the Walter Reed General 
Hospital in Washington last week demon- 
strated for the first time a new technique 
in using a rare metal—tantalum—in brain 
surgery. Tantalum plates were inlaid on 
chiseled edges of uninjured bone and 
fastened with small _three-comered 
wedges of the same metal. The value of 
the technique lies in the fact that the 
blue-gray metal resists common acids and 
Corrosion and may remain in the skull 
for life without injury to tissues. Tanta- 
lum, mined in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota and in Western Australia, is par- 
ticularly valuable in neurosurgery be- 
cause it can be drawn into an extremely 


thin wire and wrapped around severed 
nerves during the mending process. : 





No, she’s not a Wac or a Wave, but 
Private Pringle says she’s a wonder. 
She’s a “Harvey Girl”. Every day she 
serves tens of thousands of meals, along 
with at least as many smiles, to Private 
Pringle and his fellow members of the 
U. S. Armed Forces. 

You see, Fred Harvey restaurants, 
hotels and dining cars nearly span the 
continent along America’s most trav- 
eled trails. That’s why it has become 
our wartime responsibility to feed vast 
armies of U. S. servicemen on the move. 
And that’s why every Harvey Girl is so 
busy .. . busier than ever before. 


We’re proud of her. She’s shoulder- 


ing her wartime job like a soldier. And — 


next week, if she should trade her apron 
for a uniform of khaki or blue—as more 
than 1000 other Fred Harvey employees 
have done—we, of course, will be 
prouder still. 

But even now, there aren’t nearly as 
many of her as there were, and she’s not 


RESTAURANTS ¢ SHOPS 





so experienced, and she’s serving more 
of you civilians than ever, too. So if she 
can’t always give you service right up 
to the old-time Fred Harvey standard, 
we know you will understand. 


.We appreciate your good natured 
patience. Just remember . . . when it’s 
all over this young lady will be more 
numerous . . . with more time to serve 
your Fred Harvey meal in the tra- 
dition of hospitality you have come to 
expect. 

* * «x 


AFTER THE WAR, with 
money you're saving in 
War Bonds, travel and 
see the America for 

which we are fighting. * 
Visit the world-famous 
Fred Harvey Hotels at 
Grand Canyon National 
Park and in old Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 





e HOTELS ¢ DINING CARS 


\ CLEVELAND TO THE PAC! 





Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, 





; ““Kor-r-r mony year-r-rs{”’ 







There must be a reason why men who know 
the best are loyal friends to Teacher’s 
Scotch. Yes... 


TEACHER'S 
pertection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








KEEP ’EM OUT 






B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 


Smoking is ALL pleasure—with Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 

or’s extraordinary blending experience; 
selection of the choicesttobaccos; skillfuluse 
of the perfect moistening agent ... all three of 
these superior advantages é¢ogether.. . defin- 
itely do away with Smoker’s B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite.and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 


Xy ‘ 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 


Chinese Thought Control 


Out of Chungking on March 25 came 
news that put American educators in a 
state of genuine alarm. It was a dispatch 
from Dr. Guenther Stein, Chyistian Sci- 
ence Monitor correspondent, quoting 
from Article 14 of the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s lengthy regulations regarding Chi- 
nese scholars who study abroad: 

“Self-supporting students _ residing 
abroad must absolutely receive directions 
and control from the Superintendent's 
Office and the Embassy in connection 
with all their thinking and deeds. If one’s 
statements are contrary to San Min Chu 
I* and his deeds are irregular, after they 
have been verified and reported to the 
ministry [of education], his qualifications 
to study abroad will be promptly can- 
celed, and he will be compulsorily re- 
turned to China.” Similar regulations 
apply to government-supported students. 
Before going abroad students must also 
attend a “Party-Government Training 
Class of the Central Training Corps.” 

In this country the reaction to the 
story was immediate. Seeing shades of 
Fascism in an order linking education 
to a political party, professors of a Har- 
vard University group called American 
Defense petitioned the State Department 
to verify the report. If true, the group 
said, the American Government should 
“represent to the Chinese Government 
that it will refuse admission to Chinese 
for the purpose of studying . . . and will 
cancel permission to remain to those in 
this country who accept the condition; 
and it urges the colleges and universities 

















’ ,..to refuse to continue the instruction 


of these students who submit to the con- 
trol.” 

The State Department already knew 
the report was true. The regulations had 
been instituted in October, and the de- 
partment may have already warned 
Chungking that they would react badly 
on an American public increasingly con- 
scious that China still has a long way to 
go on the.road to democracy. 


C-C; The regulations that started the 
furor were drafted by Chen Li-fu, Pitts- 
burgh-educated Minister of Education, 
who with his brother, Chen Kuo-fu, 
forms the controlling “C-C” clique of the 
Kuomintang. As yet he has not officially 
appointed overseers for students here. 

Last week Chungking took official note 
of the American reaction. In a press con- 
ference, P. H. Chang, counselor of the 
Executive Yuan, flatly denied that the 
government intended to control the 
thoughts of Chinese students abroad. 
American misapprehension, he said, had 
arisen over faulty interpretation of the 








*A collection of lectures by Dr, Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Kuomintang, China’s governing party, 

ich enunciate the Three People’s Sprinciples: the 
People’s Nation, the People’s Rights, and the Peo 
ple’s Livelihood. 
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regulation; a more exact wording would 
be: “Guide the thoughts and control the 
actions of students abroad.” 

Counselor Chang also sought to ex- 
plain “the Party-Government Training 
Class of the Central Training Corps.” Ac- 
cording to Chang, this does not repre- 
sent Kuomintang indoctrination: A stu- 
dent may join the party if he wishes but 
isnot forced to; he goes to camp to study 
Chinese current events and to learn how 
to behave in a foreign country. “He has 
to be taught how to eat soup, not to put 
his knife in his mouth or to put salt in 
his coffee.” 








MEDICINE 


This Is Starvation 


By 1942, the “disease of starvation” 
which spread over unoccupied France 
like an epidemic had threatened to kill 
off more than 10,000 men, women, and 
children. Since then, with the whole 
nation in the Nazi grip, the internment- 
camp situation has grown worse; a near- 
starvation diet of watery vegetables and 
salted fish has taken its toll. 





What this can mean in terms of human 


damage is starkly revealed in a special 
report on the consequences of malnutri- 
tion, published last week in the New 
England Journal of Medicine. The study, 
transmitted from Nimes, France, by the 
Unitarian Service committee, is the work 
of Dr. René Zimmer of the Unitarian 
group, Maurice Dubois of the Swiss Red 
Cross, and Dr. Joseph Weill of the Jew- 
ish Children’s Aid Society. 


Ravages: So serious was the internee 
health problem that in February 1942 a 
commission organized by these *welfare 
services began a medical investigation 
in most of the centers in unoccupied 
France. In a survey of 11,000 internees, 
of whom 9,000 were examined, there 
were 331 starvation cases, 839 prestar- 
_ cases, and 4;000 dangerously ill- 


Many adults of average height weighed 
no more than 80 to 90 pounds. Their 
complexions were either ash-gray or a 
jaundiced white. Many fainted during 
examination. In advanced stages of mal- 
nutrition, the patients had to creep on all 
fours to get back to bed. , 

Enlargement of the heart occurred fre- 
quently among people in their 50s—some 

0 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
camps. All patients were anemic; in none 
of the blood specimens did the red count 
reach 4,000,000 (5,000,000 is normal). 
Internees were extremely sensitive to 
cold. The body temperature was invari- 
ably low, sometimes below. 95 degrees. 

About half of the internees, both men 


‘and women, showed the edema of mal- 


nutrition (swelling of the tissues because 
of excess fluid). Young girls between 17 


and 22 were particular y aifected. Among 


—Because of You?... 


John IP wee a careful 


man; a loving husband and father. Years 
ago, he faced the fact that he might not 
always be “around” to provide for his 
family. So he chose life insurance to do 
it for him, arranging for his wife and 
son and daughter to have a regular 
monthly income. You know and we know 
that there is no better way to make such 
a thing certain. Yet, let’s look at what 
happened after John Thompson died last 
year: 


He had provided enough for rent and 
home maintenance. Enough for plain, 
good clothes. Enough. for his talented 
daughter to continue the violin lessons 
that mean a career for her. And enough 
for his stout-hearted but nearly blind 
son to have the regular eye treatments 
he needs. John Thompson called these 
things necessities, and he even arranged 
for a little more, so that his beloved 
‘wife might spend a dollar now and then 
—"just for fun”... 


He had provided all of those things ... 


But food costs more. Clothes cost more. 
Home expenses are more. Yet the family 
income is fixed. So there will be no 
more violin lessons for his daughter— 
fewer treatments for his son. There will 
be many another sacrifice, because in 
spite of John’s careful planning and the 
dependable and regular insurance pay- 
ments, the dollars buy less. Something 
called inflation crept in between John 
and his plans and made those dollars 
buy only 75 or 80 cents’ worth of what 
he thought they would. 


*Not his real name, of course. 
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Did you help break down the security 
he planned for his family? Have you 
paid “a few cents extra” to get food 
over ceiling prices? Have you outbid 
Jane Thompson for warm clothes? If 
you have, and if you don't stop, your 
turn will come. And if you help run- 
away inflation to come, you may find 
your carefully planned insurance income 
brings dollars worth no more than Ger- 
man marks in 1920. It took a million 
marks to buy a loaf of bread. 


ALL OTHER DOLLARS DO THEIR JOB 


Wer Bonds... for 
future and your own. 
life insurance, does 
ny premiums are in- 


la Save — invest in 
America’s post war 
One form of saving, 
double work, for ma 


” 249, prong — vested in Government bonds. erage 
Follow price rules. thing about life insurance today —— 
ee an the more of it we all buy, the more 
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dollars from it will be worth tomorrow: 


Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leggett Ave- 











nue, New York 59, N.Y. Builders of diesel-electric equip- 
ment and aircraft. parts for our armed forces. Divisions: 
Hill Diesel Engine Company, Edwards Company, Edwards 
*& = Aircraft Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


DIESEL anp AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Diesel Engines, $202000h.p. » Gasoline Engines » Generator Sets » Generators 
Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping Units » Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment 
Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers * Power Brushes » Snow Removal 
Equipment » Streamlined deluxe Railway Motor Trains » Diesel Locomotives 





COMPLETE REPRINTS of this message for poster vse will be supplied upon request, subject to the limits of our poper allotment. 








AGE FENCE 





@ If in the past you wisely provided Page Chain Link Fence protection for your plant, 
home or other property, you will be equally wise if you safeguard your investment. Have 
your fence inspected now and serviced expertly by Page-trained men. Their experience in 
fence engineering, erecting, repairing and moving makes them capable of prolonging the 
life of your fence. Or if you do not have a Page Chain Link Fence, plan for it now. Write 
us for FENCE FACTS, and we will send you the name of Association member near you. 
Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen,Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION ¢ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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men, dropsy of the abdominal cavity was 
prevalent. 

In women, the effects of starvation 
came as late as ten months after intern. 
ment: the fact that their caloric need is 
20 per cent less than that of men helped 
them in the hunger struggle. Later, how. 
ever, their resistance dwindled; at the 
time of the inspection, the female chance 
to survive had lessened. Many had ggi- 
ters. Thyroid disease, sometimes connect- 
ed with amenorrhea (abnormal absence 
of. menstruation), appeared in 30 per 
cent of the women. In young girls puber. 
ty seemed to be retarded. 


Apathy: Some of the patients showed 
marked neurological symptoms, such as 
cramped muscles and jerky hands. Their 
feet described semicircles when walking. 
Those grown mentally dull and apathetic 
from lack of food were often entirely dis. 
oriented. Even when their bodies grew 
stronger, the slowness of their mental 
processes was striking. 

Death came in several guises. Some of 
the victims dropped dead while walking 
or ‘died in their sleep. Others turned 
abruptly from an apparently normal state 
to a coma, followed shortly by death. 

Contrary to the general belief, how- 
ever, only at the coma stage is it impossi- 
ble to halt the “disease of starvation.” 
The chance for recovery depends on age, 
the season (extremes of weather are 
hazardous), and above all on continua- 
tion of treatment. After two months’ hos- 
pital care under supervision of the 
commission, for example, 37 malnutrition 
cases were discharged as cured. The im- 
provement was ironically short-lived. The 
internees returned to camp, to insufficient 
food—and to relapse. “Thus men, wrested 
with the greatest effort from the effects 
of starvation,” the commission reported, 
“were granted only a postponement of 
death.” 


City Without Cavities? 

About ten years ago, dentists noted a 
curious and unsightly mottling of teeth 
in some Western towns,-notably in Idaho. 
But the teeth were far healthier than 
those of the average American. Dentists 
also found that these communities’ drink- 
ing. water had a high fluorine content. 
Scientific studies later showed that ca- 
ries-resistant teeth have a higher fluorine 
content in\the enamel (where decay al- 
ways starts) than do decayed teeth. In 
other experiments, dental decay in rats 
was prevented by feeding the animals 
fluorine. 

Last week, New York State started the 
first fluorine-dental experiment on a mass 
scale. For the next ten years the 32,000 
inhabitants of Newburgh will drink mv- 
nicipal supply water to which sodium 


fluoride will be added at a rate of one 


part salt to 1,000,000 parts of water. At 
the same time Kingston, 32 miles north, 
will drink. water that has no natural fluo 
rine and will be left untouched. Some 
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1,000 children in each town will be ex- 
amined before the test begins. There- 
after, 3,500 in each community's schools 
will have their teeth checked at least 
once a year to determine the value of the 
salt as a preventive. 


Phantom Limb 


One patient may complain that his 
foot is being crushed in a vise. Another 
may insist that his hand is being tor- 
tured. But the tragic fact is that the first 
patient has no foot, the second no hand. 
Both are suffering from “phantom limb,” 
a false “consciousness” of a limb after it 
has been amputated. . 

Usually the sensation disappears in 
time, spontaneously, but jn other cases 
it persists. In the past, patients who com- 
plained continually were often classified 
as psychoneurotic. But now that war has 
made painful amputation stumps a major 
surgical problem, doctors have become 
increasingly conscious that such faulty 
diagnoses may prevent proper physical 
treatment. Last week, in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Comdr. James C. White of the Navy de- 
scribed the changed attitude toward post- 
amputation pain. 





Neuroma: Usually responsible for 
phantom limb is a neuroma—a hard knob 
of nerve cells and naked nerve ends that 
often grows at the end of a stump. As the 
nerve ends contract, each one sends a 
message back to the brain. The brain in- 
terprets the message as coming from 
where the end was before the operation 
-hence, the “phantom” sensation. The 
scar tissues in which the neuroma is im- 
bedded may also contract so that blood 
circulation in the stump is reduced, caus- 
ing severe pain. 

When the stump has been infected and 
healing delayed, relief surgery has to 
await disappearance of the inflammation. 

n the surgeon cuts out all the fibrous 
tissue of the neuroma and makes a neat 
cut in the nerves. This leaves the nerve 
ends lying quietly in a bed of healthy 
muscles. The pain disappears. 

If this local measure fails, other surgi- 
cal techniques are used. One involves 
cutting the sympathetic nerve which 
feeds the section of the limb that is 
causing the trouble. Another is the surgi- 
cal division of that part of the spinal cord 
which supplies the nerves of the painful 
area. 

Finally, in the most severe cases, 
where the patient becomes sunk into a 
mental state of hopeless invalidism, or 

eatened suicide, the surgeon may aim 
at-removing the sufferer’s self-centered 
concentration on his condition. When all 
ery cetera measures fail, he may 
resort to a frontal lobotomy (removal of 
the frontal lobes of the brain—the seat of 
anxiety). This often relieves intractable 


. posi amputation pain, just as it has bene- 


ed other patients suffering from acute 
agitation. 








THIS IS one use Herr Hitler never intended for a Nazi helmet. 

But out of the Storm Trooper’s helmet there appears the very 
antithesis of that which he represented. 

Young... tender . . . responding to an atmosphere of peace, 
this flowering plant has fulfilled its promise of beauty—is ample 
repayment for the watchful care that encouraged its feeble and 
hesitant beginning. 

And so it is with Peace itself. Arising from the crushing cruelty 
of war it is rich in the promises of a new and brighter future for 


_ all humanity. 


But Peace without peace-of-mind is no Peace at all. Free men 
must have the right to work and earn financial security for them- 
selves and their families if they are to be free. 

In the light of Freedom of Initiative, Free Enterprise and Free 
Competition, America will respond just as this flower has re- 


_ sponded to sunlight. The promises of Peace will unfold sooner, and 


bring a new era of completer living ... and the word “Depression” 
become known only as another word in “Webster’s” 

In the post-war plans of many leading industries of America, 
Detroit Taps and Tools, proved in stress of war, will continue to 
contribute their phenomenal accuracy, quality and craftsmanship 
in creating products of Peace. 

Send for your free copy of “Threads of Destiny,” a new 


booklet tracing the development of the miachine screw 
thread. Please make your request on your company letterhead. 


DETR IT 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE «+ DETROIT, MICH. 





LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK —Buy More Bonds “= 
GROUND TAPS ¢ GROUND THREAD HOBS e THREAD GAGES » SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 













SPEED PRODUCTION! 





Rectigraph is a vital aid to today’s pro- 
duction problems. Producing exact, error- 
proof copies of anything written, printed 
or drawn, it releases manpower, saves time 
and money, helps to control, coordinate 
and expedite vital war work in hundreds 
of plants. Speedy, easy to install and 
operate, requiring no darkroom, it is the 
modern photo-copying method. Write for 
complete facts concerning. Rectigraph as 
an immediate and post-war investment. 


THE HALOID CO., 222 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch Offices im Principal Cities 





PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRIT 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


BUILD UP 


MORALE 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONT 


A gun doesn't need 
morale, but the man 
behind it does. Send 


him cheerful news | 


from home... often. 
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SPORTS 


Little Napoleon 


Major-league baseball begins _ this 
week and, appropriately, in the literary 
line-up there appears the first biography 
of baseball’s most colorful manager. The 
book is “McGraw of the Giants,”* writ- 
ten by Frank Graham, ex-columnist of 
The New York Sun and currently sports 
editor of Look magazine. 

John Joseph McGraw was manager of 
the New York Giants for 30 years. He 
won ten pennants—no one has won more 
—and three. world championships. Al- 
though dead for ten years, the hand of 
McGraw is still felt and feared in the 
majors through his managerial disciples— 
the boys he made Giants in the McGraw 
school. There are Frankie Frisch at Pitts- 
burgh, Freddie Fitzsimmons of the Phil- 
adelphia Blue Jays, Billy Southworth of 
the St. Louis Cardinals, Bill McKechnie 
at Cincinnati, and Mel Ott in McGraw’s 
shoes with the Giants. Art Fletcher, 
coach of the New York Yankees, was a 
McGraw pupil. And so were Casey Sten- 
gel) ex-manager of the Boston Braves, and 
Bill Terry, former Giant pilot. 


Inside Baseball; McGraw’s style was 
“inside baseball,” a battle of brain fea- 
turing accurate bunts rather than wild 








*Putnam. $2.75, 


Two Giants: John McGraw and Christy Mathewson of New York (1905) ig 


home runs. At 18, McGraw joined the 
Baltimore Orioles, and found himself, 
along with Baltimore, in the expanding 
National League in the winter of 1891- 
92. Under Manager Ned Hanlon, the 
Orioles made baseball history. They won 
three straight titles (1894-96) and exuded 
a team spirit never since equaled. 

McGraw played third base. Hughie 
Jennings, later manager of three Detroit 
pennant winners, was shortstop. Kid 
Gleason pitched. Wee Willie Keeler 
played right field and Steve Brodie was 
in center. Wilbert Robinson, later Brook- 
lyn’s manager for two decades, was 
catcher. 

All the players breathed baseball. They 
practiced bunting, baited umpires, and 
devised new tortures for the opposition. 
It was the rough-and-tumble days of the 
national game, and fights were more fre- 
quent than not. On the scientific side, the 
Orioles specialized in tight play, with 
McGraw and Keeler originating the hit- 
and-run. 

His verve and leadership made Mc- 
Graw the Oriole manager at 25 and 
brought him to New York in 1902. He 
copped his first pennant two years later 
to begin a manager’s record that was 
unequaled until Joe McCarthy sent his 
Yankees clipping through the American 
League in the 1930s. 

McGraw retired as a player in 1904. 
In later years, a was rae that peo- 

le forgot his playing days. 
J The edna’ admiration for a fight- 
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ing spirit was boundless, He met Art 
Fletcher in 1908, when Fletcher was just 
a fresh busher. McGraw ran out on the 
field to break up a fight, but the quarrel- 
ing Fletcher was unimpressed by the 
great McGraw: “Run back to the coach- 
ing line, where you won't get hurt.” The 
Giants then really wanted to play rough. 
McGraw told them: “Lay off. I kind of 
like that kid.” 


McGraw’s Giants: The little Napo- 
leon, a martinet on the diamond, was 
more than player lucky. He had the tal- 
ent of judging talent. His stars—although 
he boasted his teams had no stars—form 
a historical gallery of National League 
Giants: Rube Marquard . . . Christy 
Mathewson . . . Bugs Raymond ... 
Benny Kauff ... Art Nehf ... Hack Wil- 


-gon... Carl Hubbell . . . and today’s 


managers. 

When McGraw went to the Giants, he 
found Mathewson posted at first base. 
The manager immediately corrected this 
error, and Matty right-armed his way in- 
to baseball’s Hall of Fame. When Mel 
Ott reported in 1926, McGraw didn’t ad- 
mire the awkward stubby-legged kid as 
a self-appointed catcher. He asked: “Did 
you ever play outfield?” “Yes,” answered 
the 16-year-old, “when I was a kid.” 
McGraw smiled and groomed Ott as one 
of the best fielders in the business. 

The Giant mentor also committed 
errors. He let the great Waite Hoyt slip 
through his fingers by keeping the im- 
patient pitcher too long in the minors. 
Yet the temperamental McGraw could 
forgive and forget. He always: cham- 
vioned “the goats” of three of base- 
oall’s prize boners: Freddie Merkle, 
whocs failure to touch second base cost 
‘he Giants the 1908 pennant; Fred Snod- 
grass, who muffed the fly ball that lost 
the 1912 Series, and Heinie Zimmerman, 
whose futile chase of Eddie Collins to 
home plate gave the Chicago White Sox 
the 1917 world championship. 

Rough, shrewd, hard, and abusive, 
McGraw very often was as much disliked 
as liked. His habit of using the team cap- 
tain as his whipping boy proved too 
much for Frisch in 1926. He could take 
no more personal abuse and quit. But 
the little Giant manager had a brain for 
baseball. . 

Frank Graham knows his subject well. 
He has followed the Giants since 1915. 
His book is a deft refresher of the glori- 
ous Giant yesteryears, and a definite 
bracer to the loyal fans. of today. 


O Canadiens 


Les Canadiens, the runaway rinkers 
of the National Hockey League (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 27, 1943), won the 1943-44 
season’s league title four weeks ago. Last 
week, the Montreal Players put the Stan- 
ley Cup, world cham ionship trophy, on 

by sweeping the final playoff series— 
against the icago Black Hawks—4 
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Let’s continue using 


this war-tested 
package 









OUR OVERSEAS PACKING 
DEFIES MOISTURE AND 
WAR HANDLING 


Pictures and stories about how pack- 
ages are arriving overseas tell of the 
terrific beating shipments have to take. 
They have to withstand war handling 
which necessarily is not with gloves. 
They have to withstand moisture, pos- 
sible submersion in salt water, and the 
package must provide full protection... 

Manufacturers using NO-OX-ID 
and NO-OX-IDized Wrappers to pro- 
tect their shipments are proud of the 
high degree of protection obtained by 
this procedure. They will stick to their 
war-tested package. 


NO-OX-ID is a Veteran of 2 Wars 

Destroyers, submarines, Liberty mo- 
tors, guns, gears, and countless other 
items were protected with NO-OX-ID 
for long-time storage after World War 
One. Again it will be used for pro- 
tection of stored matériel. Dearborn 
Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID Divi- 
sion, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 
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Panic on the Potomac 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


When the President set out for 
his two weeks’ vacation, he left be- 
hind him in Washington_a sorely wor- 
ried and bewildered lot of New Deal 
politicians. Every reliable report of 
their present state of mind adds up to 
the same thing. They are not so sure 
that Mr. Roosevelt will consent to run 
again as they were two months ago. 
Until recently, they had taken it for 
granted that early 1944 would be a 
repetition of early 1940. The routine 
then was a period of mild and not very 
anxious suspense, followed by a not- 
too-dramatic consent to run. Somehow, 
the repetition of the sequence doesn’t 
seem the same to those in. Washington 
whose jobs and benefits depend upon 
a happy ending of the act. A grisly 
doubt spreads, even among those who 
ought to know, that the President 
wants another term. 

The problem is not so much a 
matter of health. No one questions the 
completeness of Dr. McIntire’s public 
report on that. The President was 
tired and needed sunshine and rest 
after a hard winter. No, that isn’t it. 

The President’s political advisers 
cannot be telling him the facts about 
his chances of reelection, for the sim- 
ple reason that they don’t seem to 
know them themselves. There is no 
evidence that they have made a seri- 
ous effort to find them. And it can be 
set down positively that the President 
will pay little attention to the political 
prognostications of his present advisers. 
He always did his own thinking on 
political probabilities anyhow. Now, 
with an increased certitude in his own 
judgment. and with the generally in- 
ferior grade of his political advisers, he 
is more likely than ever to draw his 
own conclusions about whether he can 
be reelected. The probability that he 
will decide for himself is strengthened 
by the fact that he well knows that the 
advice that is offered him will reek 
with self-interest. 

There is another factor deeply im- 
bedded in the President’s psychology. 
In the past, he has buoyed himself 
up by having -something new and 
interesting to do or think about in 
every passing year. He is no lover of 
routine. And the prospect of four years 
more, of the same faces, the same 
Frankfurters and MacLeishes, the 
same old White House, the same visi- 
tors to see, the same wrangling among 





his subordinates, the same troubles 
with Congress (only more of them), . 
the same restrictions on his liberty, is 
not the sort of thing to intrigue a 
man’s fancy at 62. 


Let the long contention cease! 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 


Some who know Mr. Roosevelt 
well are convinced that he now. is 
more concerned with his place in his- 
tory than he is with any further office- 
holding. That place, which he no 
doubt believes he will share with the 
great shades of the past, he is not 
eager to risk by four more years of 
solving the insoluble and penetrating 
the impenetrable. There will be plenty 
of time in these two weeks in the sun 
to ponder this problem of historical 
values. 

But, say the anxious brethren in 
Washington, the “boss” will come 
back full of vim, energy and fight. 
Plenty of vitamins will drive out 
gloomy thoughts of a place in history. 
The smoke of a political campaign will 
smite a very responsive olfactory nerve. 
The mating call of votes will sound. 
And the chase will just naturally be- 
gin. He won't let us down, they add 
hopefully, once he realizes what may 
happen to us. 

‘Maybe. 

But of one thing we may be sure. 
The President is no man to avoid a 
fight, even a dangerous fight. If he de- 
cides not to run, it will not be because 
he is afraid of losing. It will be be- 
cause he is afraid of winning—four 
more years of the same thing. 


Washington political moods are 
as variable as a maiden’s conceits. 
And never was there a greater pros- 
pect of impending events which may 
alter all political plans. Even Washing- 
ton knows that the invasion or other 
sensational developments in Europe 
may profoundly affect all political 
thinking over here. But this brief dis- 
course is to record that as the withered 
petals of cherry blossoms fall near the 
Potomac, they are dampened with the 
tears of New Dealers. The Pink 
Knights are anguished by the spectral 
fear that their King Arthur no longer 
~has the will to eternal jobholding that 
characterizes them and that, even now, 
he may be getting ready to heave 
Excalibur far into the mere. 
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Please Note: Our distilleries are now produc: 
ing alcohol for war use by the government. ~ 
No whiskey has been made since October, 
1942. The base whiskies you now enjoy in. 
ThreeFeathersblended whiskey weredrawn . 

_ from our ever-diminishing inventories. 


FEATHER YOUR NEST...HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY! 
Three Feathers Distilling Company, New York, N. Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% cane products neutral spirits, 








Front row seat ... 
lo history in the making 


No wonder Julia is wide-eyed! She is seeing her 
current history lesson on the schoo! television screen 
...while the event actually happens... through a 
plastics viewer that adds three-dimensional reality 
to the scene. 


Hard to believe? Not in the classroom of tomorrow, 
where every school desk can be a front-row seat 
to wonders that are only being dreamed of today 
in the laboratories and designing rooms. 


Even Julia’s desk will probably be new and different 
. .. modern, sleek, streamlined ... molded of pulp 
or formed from plywood. * 


Very likely, the new wonders to come will seem 
commonplace to Julia ...just as her father and 
mother now take for granted such products of 
Monsanto Chemistry as sulfanilamide, the wide 
range of Monsanto Plastics, the many Monsanto 
Chemicals used for manufacture of modern syn- 
thetic rubber. 


Yet, these are only a few of the more than 200,000 
products, entirely new to man, that scientists esti- 
mate have come from the chemical laboratories in 
this one generation . . . all the results of continuing 
teamwork between American science and industry, 
free to operate under a system of open competitive 
enterprise. 


Tomorrow, as always in America’s past, it will be 
under that free system that the great dreams are 
dreamt, the high plans are made, the better prod- 
ucts are produced .. . to help make fuller, happier 

living in the victory years to come. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS = PLASTICS 
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